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CHILD LABOR. 


By EvA MCDONALD VALESH. 


HE subject of child labor has be- 

come a topic of national importance. 

The President, Congress, and vari- 

ous societies vie with each other in 

calling attention to the necessity of at once 
correcting the evil. 

Organized labor, which has, practically, 
made the fight alone against child labor for 
so many years—and with considerable suc- 
cess, as many state laws show—now finds 
many sympathetic allies from all classes of 
citizens; and not a moment too soon, for 
the little ones die off in the mills and mines 
while reformers debate as to which is the 
best method of controlling the commercial 
spirit which leads employers to seek the 
labor of children. 

Public opinion is crystallizing rapidly in 
the conviction that child labor must be 
stopped. It can not be said, however, that 
either employers or parents have become 
convinced on the subject. Legislation, 
even more stringent and thorough than we 
have, is absolutely necessary. What a 
commentary on our civilization when em- 
ployers deliberately seek the labor of chil- 
dren simply because it is cheap and easily 
exploited. It is easy to understand that in 
exceptional cases of need the widowed 


mother or helpless father may feel that the 
tiny little ones will starve unless they are 
sent out to pick up what crumbs they may, 
but even then it must be confessed that 
far too many parents seem to think there is 
no wrong in allowing young children to 
help support the family. What a reversal 
of the natural order, that children should 
be expected or allowed to support the 
adult members of the family! 

The employing class is conceded to have 
more and greater opportunities for mental 
and spiritual education than the wage- 
workers, yet many employers seem to have 
no objection whatever to child labor. 

‘*The interest of the people,’’ ‘‘the fu- 
ture of the child,’’ should be the watch- 
words in this reform. It is a most pathetic 
thing that the future of thousands of chil- 
dren shall be blighted and that they shall 
be so physically and morally and intellec- 
tually stunted that life in its normal en- 
joyment shall never be known to them. 
By what right does any force in society 
dare to cut off hundreds of thousands of its 
helpless innocents from their heritage in 
the one life that is theirs to live? 

But even if commercialism overrides the 
moral law on the subject there is the broader 
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question of the coming citizens of the na- 
tion. Children who are early put to con- 
fining and unhealthy work—if indeed they 
do not die within a few years—grow up such 
stunted and degenerate specimens of human- 
ity that their children are still more enfee- 
bled than themselves. 

One unpleasant truth is, that employers 
would probably be more careful about em- 
ploying child labor and thus cutting off the 
possibilities of adult productive and repro- 
ductiveness were it not that practically un- 
restricted immigration still brings to our 
shores thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lusty immigrants whose large fam- 
ilies bear proof in numbers that race suicide 
is an unheard of doctrine. These immi- 
grants come from generations of hardy 
peasants who have toiled in the fields, and 
they really bring with them a sturdy 
health and vigor that takes more than one 
generation of factory life to bleach into im- 
potence. Coming from agricultural and vil- 
lage work they do not understand the 
dangers of factory and mine work for chil- 
dren. I have seen the Slav women in the 


fields of Europe yoked up with the oxen 
and the German women bending all day at 
a back-breaking task of weeding truck gar- 
dens and the children assisting in the work. 


Strange and repellant as the spectacle 
was, yet the little children were con- 
stantly in the open air near their mothers. 
There was more or less play mixed 
with the work, and the household tasks 
were so primitive that neither mother nor 
children had indoor work to do that 
was a burden. When such material lands 
here and is put in the crucible of the mine 
factory or mill, it brings with it a store of 
energy which is not at once exhausted— 
when the victim does succumb, what then? 
Many people who consider themselves good 
citizens say: ‘‘ Never mind the waste heap 
and wreckage; the over-populated sections 
of Europe still send swarms tothiscountry.”’ 
One employer, more brutal in speech, but 
not in intent, than many others, said: 
‘‘What difference what becomes of the chil- 
dren? These immigrants area prolific race, 
and the supply is still greater than our 
needs.”’ 

If we could only reach the conscience of 
the employer, the capitalist, the stock- 
holder, and make them realize that it is as 
truly murder to weave the life energy of 
little children into fabric that they manu- 
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facture, as truly as though the little ones 
were tortured at the stake or put upon the 
rack of the inquisition, then there might 
be hope of speedy reform. But how make 
them feel it? The children are helpless. 
One of the most pathetic things about child 
labor is the willingness, the heroic courage, 
the cheerfulness, the untiring energy of 
these little ones who know not what they 
sacrifice. 

The child breadwinner has no natural 
protector, no responsible advocate of his 
interests. He is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, deserted by the parent who sends 
him to work and mercilessly exploited by 
the employer who accepts him. The trade 
unions have so far, been the most earnest 
and effective protestants against the injury 
done the helpless child who is sent out to 
work at a tender age. Organized labor has 
investigated the conditions under which 
children are employed. It has appealed to 
both parents and employers to cultivate a 
sense of moral responsibility which would 
keep the children out of the factory. Ithas 
besieged legislatures—and with fair suc- 
cess—to pass laws which would keep chil- 
dren out of the factories regardless of the 
selfishness of parents andemployers. It has 
enlisted public sympathy for the enforce- 
ment and betterment of child labor laws, 
by showing on the evidence of honest and 
competent investigators how necessary is 
this reform. All this has been done mainly 
in an altruistic spirit, for it is unusual to 
find the child of a union man at work un- 
der the age of 15 years. Many of the mem- 
bers of trade unions have, however, known 
something of the horrors of child labor 
through personal experience (though 
usually not under circumstances as arduous 
as now obtain in such employment) and 
they are animated by a desire to save others 
from dangers which they themselves have 
seen or experienced at close range. It is 
gratifying to record that many humane and 
sympathetic men and women of all classes 
have responded quickly to the call for help 
forthe children as soon as the facts have 
been laid before them. 


Abstract of State Laws. 


The state laws are accomplishing much 
but not nearly enough. Some are certainly 
much better than others. 

Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota have the best 
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laws on the subject. Those of the southern 
states—where they have any—are the poor- 
est. The main trouble is, that the penalties in 
most state laws are too light and the ma- 
chinery of enforcement is not properly pro- 
vided. If it is there, public sentiment is 
lacking to enforce it. 

The following abstract of state laws was 
prepared by Senator Beveridge, and pre- 
sented in his speech on his child labor bill in 
the Senate. He has done a notable service 


by preparing an abstract so conveniently 
arranged for reference and comparison. 


ALABAMA. 

Age limit for working in mines, 12 years 

Age limit for working in factories, 12 years; night 
work in factories, 13 years. 

Orphans and children of dependent parents be- 
tween 10 and 12 years are allowed to work in fac- 
tories. 

Children under 12 can work 66 hours a week. 

Parents furnish sworn certificate of the age and 
birth of the child. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

ARKANSAS. 

Age limit for working in mines, 7¢ years ; for 
illiterate children, 16 years. 

Age limit for working in factories, 72 years; or- 
phan children and children of dependent parents, 
10 years. 

Age limit for night work, 14 years ; age limit for 
illiterate children, 14 years. Children under 14 
years are required to attend school 12 weeks 
of each year while working in factories. 

Certificate of parents as to ages of children. 

Acts of 1903. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Age limit for children in factories, 72 years. Chil- 
dren under 18 not allowed to work more than mine 
hours aday. Parents required to furnish certifi- 
cates of age. 

Acts of 1901. 

COLORADO. 

Age limit for children in mines, 7¢ years; illit- 
erate children, 16 years. Children under 16 not 
allowed to work in mines or factories more than 
eight hours a day. Employment of children un- 
der age, or hiring out by parents, a crime punished 
by a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Acts of 1903. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Age limit for children in factories, 74 years; illit- 
erate children. 16 years, unless attending night 
school. Parents furnish certificates; factory in- 
spection by school authorities. 

Acts of 1902. 

DELAWARE. 

Age limit for children in factories, 74 years, ex- 

cept for children in canneries. Factory inspection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
No child labor law for factories. 
FLORIDA. 
No child labor law. 


GEORGIA. 


Age limit for children in factories, 72 years; 
orphans and children of dependent parents, 10 
years; age limit for illiterate children, 14 years, 
for night work, 14 years. After January 1, 1908; 
children under 18 required to attend school 12 
weeks of each year. Certificates furnished by 
parents. No factory inspection. No age limit for 
work in mines. 

IDAHO. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 14 

years. No factory inspection. 


ILLINOIS. 

Age for children working in mines, 14 years. 
Age limit for children working in factories, 14 
years. Age limit for illiterate children, 16 years. 
Documentary proof required for age certificate, 
furnished by school authorities. Excellent factory 
inspection. Age limit for night work, 16 years. 
Hours of labor. 48 a week. 

Acts of 1903. 

INDIANA. 


Age limit for children working in factories and 
mines, 14 years. Hours of labor for children under 
14 years, eight hours per day; between 14 and 16, 
ten hours per day. Age limit for illiterate chil- 
dren, 76 years. Excellent factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 

IOWA. 

Age limit for work in mines and factories, 14. 
Age limit for night work and for work in dangerous 
employments, 16. Certificates required for all chil- 
dren under 16. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 

KANSAS. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 12 
years. Illiterate children, 16 years. Age and 
schooling certificates furnished by school authori- 
ties. No factory inspection. 

KENTUCKY. 

Age limit for children working in mines and fac- 

tories, 14 years. Age limit for night work, 16 


years. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 

LOUISIANA. 

Age limit for children working in factories: 
Boys, 12 years; girls, 14 years. Age limit for illit- 
erate children, 14 years. Hours of labor for 
children under 18 years, 60 a week. Factory 
inspection. 

Acts of 1906. 

MAINE. 


Age limit for children working in factories, 72 
years. Wlliterate children, 15 years. Girls under 
18 and boys under 16 years not to be employed 
more than so hours per day. Certificates made 
by children or parents. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1887. 

MARYLAND. 


Age limit for children in mines and factories, 12 
years. Children under 16 years required to fur- 
nish certificates as to physical condition and 
schooling certificate. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


Age limit for children in factories, 14 years. Age 
limit for illiterate children, 16 years. No minors 
shall be employed between 10 p. m. and 6a. m. 
Hours of labor for children under 18 not more 
than 58 in one week nor 10 in one day. Age and 
schooling certificate signed by superintendent of 
school... Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1902. 

MICHIGAN. 

Age limit for children in factories, 14 years. 
Dangerous occupations, 16 years. Hours of labor 
for boys under 18 not more than 60 hours per 
week. Age limit for night work, 16 years. Factory 
inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 

MINNESOTA. 

Age limit for children working in mines or fac- 
tories, 14 years. Dangerous occupations, 16 years. 
Age limit for night work, 16 years. Hours of 
labor for children under 16 not more than 60 
hours per week. Age and schooling certificates 
signed by superintendent of schools. Factory in- 
spection. 

Acts of 1895. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

No child labor law. 

MISSOURI. 

Age limit for children in mines, 12 years. IIlit- 
erate children, 14 years. Age limit for children 
working in factories, 14 years. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 


MONTANA. 


Children under 14 years of age not to be em- 
ployed during the school term, nor children of 16 
during the school term unless they can read and 
write. Factory inspection by truant officers. Per- 
son employing or hiring a child under 14 in 
mines or factories punishable by fine. 

Acts of 1895. 

NEBRASKA, 
Age limit,14, in factories. No factory inspection. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 
years; during the school term, 16 years. Hours of 
labor for children under 18 years no/ more than 
60 per week. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Age limit for children working in factories and 
mines, 14 years. Hours of labor, 55 per week, 
and night work forbidden, except in canning es- 
tablishments and glassware. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 


NEW YORK. 


Age limit for children working in mines, 16 
years and factories, 14 years; illiterates in factories, 
16 years. Night work forbidden for children under 
16 vears Hours of labor for children under 18 
years, 60 per week. Dangerous employment for- 
bidden for children under 18. Employment cer- 
tificates issued by the board of health. Factory 
inspection. 
Acts of 1903. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 72 
years. Children under 18 not required to work 
more than 62 hours per week—11 hours per day. 
Written statement of age of child furnished by 
parents. No provision for children working in 
mines. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Age limit for children in mines and factories, 12 
years. No factoryinspection. Children under 14 
required to attend school 12 weeks per year. 
Hours of labor for children under 14 years, 10 
hours per day. 


OHIO. 


Age limit for children working in mines and 
factories, 14 years. Night work forbidden to boys 
under 16 years and girls under 18. Age limit for 
illiterate children, 16 years. Age and schooling 
certificates signed by superintendent of schools. 
Factory inspection. 


Acts of 1902. 
OKLAHOMA. 
No child labor laws. 
‘ OREGON. 


Age limit for children working in mines and 
factories, 14 years. Age limit for illiterate children, 
16 years. Age limit for night work, 16 years. 
Hours of labor for children under 16, not exceed- 
ing 10 hours per day. Affidavits for age furnished 
by parents. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Age limit for children working in mines, 16 
years. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 14 
years. Hours of labor not more than 60 hours 
per week. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 

PORTO RICO. 
Children under 16 not allowed to work over nine 


hours per day. 
Acts of 1902. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Age limit in factories, 14; night work, 16. Chil- 
dren under 16 required to furnish certificates. 
Factory inspection. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Age limit for children working in mines and 
factories, 12 years. Orphans and children of de- 
pendent parents allowed to work a/ any age in 
textile factories. Night work forbidden for chi'- 
dren under 12 years of age. Hours of labor, 66 
per week. Parents required to furnish certificates 
of age. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Age limit for children working in mines, 14 
years. Children between the ages of 8 and 1g not 
permitted to work in factories unless they attend 
school 12 weeks of the year. Certificates furnished 
by school authorities. No factory inspection. 
Acts of 1903. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Age limit for children working in mines and fac- 
tories, 14 years. Parents required to furnish sworn 
certificates of age. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 

TEXAS. 


Age limit for children working in factories, 12 
years. Age limit for children working in mines, 
16 years. Age limit for night work in factories, 14 
years. Employment of children under legal age 
punishable by a fine for each offense. No factory 
inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

UTAH. 


Age limit for children working in mines, 14 
years. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1898. 

VERMONT. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 10 
years. Age limit for illiterate children, 14 years. 
Children under 15 years must attend school 
26:weeks of each year. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1894. 

VIRGINIA, 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 
years. For night work, 14 years. Parents of em- 
ployes knowingly violating the act punishable by 
fine. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

WASHINGTON. 


Age limit for children working in mines, 14 
years. Age limit for children in factories, 14 years. 
Children of dependent parents, 12 years. No 
factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Age limit for children in mines and factories, 12 

years. No factory inspection. 


WISCONSIN, 

Age limit for children working in mines and 
factories, 16 years, unless he obtains a permit from 
the factory inspector or county judge. No child 
under 14 employed under any circumstances. 
Factory inspection. Children under 18 not allowed 
to work more than eight hours per day. 

Acts of 1903. 

WYOMING, 

Age limit for children working in mines, 14 
years. Employment of children under.14 in mines 
punishable by fine. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1899. 

As an indication that public sentiment 
is rapidly crystallizing on child labor, it 
may be noted that inthe recent debate in 
the Senate on this subject there was not a 
Senator who would fly in the face of public 
opinion sufficiently to say that he favored 
child labor or that he was even opposed to 
legislation to prevent it, the argument was 
entirely as to what method should be used. 

In order to comprehend clearly and accu- 
rately the need for child labor legislation, 


it is well to know the facts about such 
employment. 

Some of the magazine articles and books 
published on the subject have been de- 
nounced by the opposition as exaggerations 
and as being colored by sentimentalism. 
Such criticisms are not always well founded, 
but whether they are or not, the critical in- 
vestigator can turn to the recent census 
bulletin for an example of a coldly, color- 
less treatise on the subject. Not that the 
census bulletin is either complete or im- 
partial—for it is neither—but its presenta- 
tion of statistics and explanations is done 
in truly academic style. 


Census Bulletin on Child Labor. 


The bulletin recently issued on ‘* Child 
Labor in the United States ’’ by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor is compiled 
directly from the schedules from the twelfth 
census (1900). In the letter of transmittal 
Director North states that it contains, ‘‘ In- 
formation that could not be derived from 
any other source and has not previously 
been published.’’ Referring to the time 
which has elapsed since the statistics were 
gathered he says: 

With the growth of population ‘here has prob- 
ably been a considerable increase since 1900 in the 
number of children who are working for wages, 
except possibly in those communities where new 
laws imposing greater restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of young children have been enacted and 
are being efficiently enforced, but it is unlikely 
that, aside from the increase in numbers, a census 
taken a‘ the present time would show conditions 
differing materially from those existing at the date 
of the twelfth census. 

The statistics upon which this report is 
based refer solely to children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years. The bulletin 
states— 
it is certain that there are a considerable num- 
ber of children under so years of age who are 
earning money regularly by labor but in 
conformity with the practice of the three preced- 
ing censuses such returns were not compiled or 
tabulated for publication in the twelfth census 
reports. 

It gives in 1900 a total of 1,750,178 child 
laborers, 1,054,446 of whom are employed 
in agricultural pursuits, and 688,207 ‘‘in 
other occupations.’’ Since this information 
is at least six years old, the figures can not 
represent the actual number of children at 
present employed, and the value of the pub- 
lication is much less now,thanif it had 
been issued previously. 

While this bulletin doubtless supplies the 
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most authoritative information at the 
present time as to the number of child 
laborers, yet it is curious to reflect that the 
very children involved have passed out of 
the class in which they were when the 
statistics were gathered, and we are in the 
dark as to whether or not the substitutes 
would reveal the same conditions as here 
presented. 

The 10-year-old children (of 1900) are 
now 16 and the 15-year ones are 21. 

What an interesting field of investigation 
if the history of these 1,750,178 child 
workers of 1900 could be brought down to 
1907. How many of them are alive? What 
is the percentage of iiliteracy? How many 
have sound well-developed bodies, alert 
minds, and the keen moral sensibilities 
which should belong to the good citizen. 
How do they look upon the problems of 
industry and government which must be 
solved by the coming generation? 

Judging by the increase of child labor 
from 1890 to 1900 we should have by now 
nearly 1,000,000 instead of the 688,000 
reported in 1900 outside of agricultural 
labor. ‘To illustrate, in 1890 8,415 chil- 
dren were employed as messengers and 
office boys, in 1900 the number had risen 
to 42,021. If this ratio of increase has been 
maintained, how many more must have been 
added in the last six years? 

In 1880 there were 12,488 children em- 
ployed in the mines; in 1890 we find 24,209. 

This ratio of increase in this particular 
industry has not been maintained in the 
past six years. The United Mine Workers 
in making the agreements with the soft 
coal operators have had a provision inserted 
that no child under 16 years shall be em- 
ployed. As a result of the strike of 1904 in 
the anthracite regions the age limit of 
children employed in that district was 
raised to 14. This is one of many illus- 
trations that might be cited proving that 
organized labor has done much—even out- 
side of legislation—to help the child bread- 
winners. 

Of children in the cotton mills there are 
28,006 enumerated in 1890, and 44,427 in 
1900. It is known that the number of chil- 
dren in the cotton mills have greatly in- 
creased in the past seven years, despite the 
efforts to enact child labor laws which would 
reduce the number, but as to the increase, 
we must await some other investigation. 

In several places the census report calls 
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attention to the fact that ‘‘many children 
under the age of 10 are employed in the 
southern cotton mills.’’ These, of course, 
were nct counted. It is also stated that— 


there is not infrequently some disinclination 
among the manufacturers to disclose the extent to 
which child labor was employed, leading them 
in many cases to underestimate the number or to 
include them among older wage-earners. 


Important Information Omitted. 


While there are many interesting things 
to be gleaned from this bulletin on child 
labor, yet it is disappointing to the student 
in the number of important subjects which 
it fails to touch upon. The introductory 
paragraph says: 

The enumerators were instructed to report the 
occupation of every child above 10 years of age* 
who was earning money regularly by labor, con- 
tributing to the family support, or appreciably 
assisting in mechanical or agricultural industry. 

This would lead one to expect that all 
classes of child industry would be included. 
In one sense, perhaps, they all are, but many 
important occupations are classified under 
general heads and no information given, 
except as to the number employed in that 
industry. The following table shows one 
of the more extended classifications: 


Breadwinners toto 15 Years 















of Age. 
Occupation. 
Both . 
| sexes. Males. Females. 
Agricultural laborers .......... 1,054,446 847,642 206,804 
Servants and waiters ...... .. 138,065 19,863 118,202 
Laborers (not specified)........ 128.617 111,558 17,059 
Cotton mill operatives.......... 44,427 21,005 23.422 
Messengers and errand and 
office boys and girls........... 42,021 37,811 4,210 
Textile workers............ a 35,070 5,136 29,934 
Minersand quarrymen......... 24 209 24.105 104 
Clerks and copyists ............... 22,005 17,759 4 246 
Salesmen and saleswomen.... 20,322 13,387 6,965 
Draymen, hackmen, and 
SOI scscsnsctcotecnsvencene : 11,566 11,532 34 
Boot and shoe makers ard 
a, al 8,232 5.212 3,020 
Building trades....... 7.994 7,799 195 
Iron and steel workers.. : 7,584 7,215 369 
Printers lthographers, and 
ia csvereccieseniiecsnenions 6,279 5,651 628 





Yetas a matter of fact only the following 
divisions are treated in any detail. 


Number. 
Cotton mill operatives................. 44,427 
Silk mill operatives .................06 8 938 
IN MN ai eidinsavedecnntccnaatescns 5,365 


CI asiierekxesassccsscesces 11,462 


Miners and quarrymen................ 24,209 
TORS WOTKEI.........ccccccerccessese 35,070 
Messenger DOYS ............ccecscccosceee 42,021 

171,492 





*Italics in all cases are mine. 
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Thus, out of the total 1,750,178 reported, 
only 171,492 are made the subject of any- 
thing approaching an extended analysis. 


Seven Divisions Considered. 


Of the seven classes especially consid- 
ered there are informing things to be 
gleaned by the student, but there are many 
vital matters not touched upon at all. 
No report of the wages of child bread- 
winners is given, and this is most import- 
ant. Conditions of employment, whether 
healthful, moral, or otherwise, are not even 
mentioned. No statistics of mortality or 
disease are given, so there areno means of 
judging how employment in various indus- 
tries affects the children. While child labor 
laws are mentioned occasionally, there are 
no statistics showing their effect on re- 
straining children from entering employ- 
ment. Then, too, as there is much reading 
and explanatory matter of semi-editorial 
character scattered through the bulletin, it 
would be interesting to know from what 
sources the statistics were gathered and 
whether or not expert agents were em- 
ployed. Such considerations vitally affect 
the value of statistics. 

From passing remarks in the bulletin 
one gathers that the figures as to the 
number of children employed were mostly 
furnished by employers. The statistics were 
evidently collected by the regular enumer- 
ators. As one remembers them in 1900 they 
were far from experts in the work. And it 
is well known that employers can not be 
depended upon to give the exact number 
of children at work or their ages. 

The omissions here noted, while import- 
ant as affecting a full knowledge of the 
subject, do not detract from many valuable 
things to be found in the report. 

For the purposes of this article no de- 
tailed consideration will be given to the 
more than 1,000,000 children employed 
at agricultural labor; in fact, none is given 
in the bulletin. Not that it is fair or just 
that more than a million of these little ones 
should be so employed. It is true that 
agricultural conditions of labor are less 
confining and less dangerous to morals 
than in mines, mills, factories, messen- 
ger service, and other forms of city em- 
ployment; but it must be remembered, 
however, that the children in agricultural 
employment are forced to give their time 
to work when they should be at school and 
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the education missed before the fifteenth 
year is replaced with the greatest difficulty 
in later years as those can testify who have 
toiled in adult years to erase the deficien- 
cies resulting from lack of early education. 
The energy, too, which should go to build 
up the growing mind and body is spent 
upon exhausting toil. 

In commenting on the class of population 
represented by child labor the census bul- 
letin says: **The children of prosperous or 
well-to-do parents are usually kept at school 
until they reach maturity, the per- 
centage of child breadwinners being the 
largest in the poorest classes and smallest 
in the most prosperous.’’ Obviously true, 
yet the most persistent opposition to child 
labor legislation comes from the very people 
who would not by any chance put their own 
children out to work under the age of 15 
years, but who preach about the beauties 
of child labor—/or others, even going so far 
as to assert that it is a positive benefit for 
the children of the poor to be at work ‘‘for 
otherwise they would be idling about the 
streets acquiring bad habits.”’ 

More than one United States Senator has 
been quoted as contending that child labor 
is a good thing—for those who can be forced 
into it—verily such people must think they 
and theirs of an entirely different and 
superior clay from the common ruck of 
humanity. Their lack of sympathy for 
the child martyrs of our industrial system 
would indeed indicate some important 
quality lacking in their makeup. 

The census bulletin finds that ‘‘ the per- 
centage of breadwinners is twice as great 
among foreign born white children as it is 
among the native white children of foreign 
parents. Naturally, since the newer and 
needier the immigrant, the easier to enslave 
his children. Indeed, the census com- 
mentator remarks that the immigrants who 
have been here long enough to have chil- 
dren 10 to 15 years old, born and reared in 
this country— 
do not find it necessary and perhaps are not so 
willing to avail themselves of the earnings of child 
labor as those recently arrived immigrants whose 
children were born in foreign countries, 


The immigrant also finds after he has 
been here a few years that education is ab- 
solutely necessary if achild is to succeed in 
this country, so he concludes to get the 
education for his children rather than sac- 
rifice their future to the immediate money 
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return of their labor during school years. 

The present type of Slav immigrant 
comes here with no convictions as to the ne- 
cessity for education for his children. He 
learns about that by hard experience and 
prolonged observation. He is apt to con- 
sider his children an industrial asset until 
he learns better. 

Vastly different was the Irish, Scotch, 
English, or even Scandinavian immigrant 
of 20 or 30 years ago. He came chiefly for 
the sake of his children, because he realized 
that the much-valued schooling could be 
had more readily in this country than the 
one he left. He would not put his children 
towork. Education was the thing for them. 

As might be expected, the census bulletin 
shows the percentage of illiteracy excep- 
tionally high among the child laborers, al- 
though credit is given for all the schooling 
claimed for the children even where, as it 
says: ‘‘ Doubtless there are some children 
whose school days did not extend much be- 
yond the census year.’’ 

By far the greatest degree of illiteracy is that 
which is shown for the children in cotton mills. 
In the south almost one-half of the cotton mill 
operatives 10 to 14 years of age are illiterate, and 
about one-fourth of those 15 to 20 years of age. 
But the percentage of illiteracy in the older group 
is still very high, rendering it probable that large 
numbers of these children are destined to remain 
illiterate for the rest of their lives. 

Many investigators believe that a large 
percentage of child labor is not dictated by 
absolute necessity on the part of the par- 
ents. The census bulletin supports this 
view, saying that there is every reason to 
believe that many children are sent out to 
work where the older members of the family 
do not exert themselves to the utmost 


capacity. 


Responsibility of Parents. 


Child labor may contribute to waste orextrava- 


gance it may be auxiliary to the laziness, 
the dissipated habits, or possibly the luxury of 
parents or older brothers who ought to be able to 
support the family. 

Some of the detailed investigation made 
by census agents shows the above to be true. 

The wickedness of coining young flesh 
and blood and energy into dollars is not 
lessened because the parents of the children 
fail to show the capacity far self-sacrifice 
and unselfishness which would make them 
suffer rather than send their children out to 
work. 

Indeed, for parents to put children at 
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work at a tender age is to deliver them into 
practical slavery. So long as there are 
thousands of parents willing to do this, it 
is imperative that the state should step in 
and protect the children by the most care- 
fully drawn and thoroughly enforced legis- 
lation. 

The census bulletin suggests that ‘‘doubt- 
less there are families in which child labor 
is the only alternative to pauperism or de- 
pendence on charity.’’ Even in such cases 
it might be better for the state or munici- 
pality to aid the parents (as a matter of 
right and without the flavor of charity) 
rather than sacrifice the child. 

The dependence of widowed mothers 
upon child labor is often seriously urged 
when restrictive legislation is in question. 
According to the census investigation, this 
theory seems to have about as much foun- 
dation as the hue and cry raised about of 
the ruined orphan and widow stockholders 
every time there is an attempt to regulate 
the rapacity and corruption of predatory 
corporations. The census agents investi- 
gated the family relations of 23,657 chil- 
dren employed in cotton mills, mining, mes- 
senger service, garment working, and the 
like. Of this total number only one-seventh 
were found to be living with the widowed 
mothers and 75.9 per cent or 17,956 were 
living in homes with both parents. This 
seems to dispose of the argument that 
widowed and dependent mothers would 
mainly suffer if the children were forbidden 
by law to go to work under 15 years of 
age. Even this widowed one-seventh should 
receive state or municipal aid rather than 
sacrifice their children’s future. 


Cotton Mill Operatives. 


Taking up the main division of child labor 
to which special attention is given by the 
census report, that of cotton mill operatives 
comes first in order. 


To a greater extent than any other manufactur- 
ing or mechanical industry the cotton mill fur- 
nishes employment to children. In 1900 the number 
of cotton mill operatives 10 to 15 years of age was 
44,427, and they formed 18 per cent of the total 
number of persons over 10 years of age reported in 
that occupation. Thus the occupation of 
the cotton mill operative ranks fourth among all 
occupations in the actual number of children em- 
ployed, and third in the proportion of children 
among the total number reporting. 


As a matter of fact it ranks highest in 
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number outside of those reported in agri- 
cultural pursuits and as ‘‘laborers.’’ 

.Of the total number of child cotton mill opera- 
tives, 80.4 per cent were reported from two com- 
paratively small areas. The first composed of the 
New England states, contained 30.8 per cent of the 
total number; and the second, composed of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, contained 
49.6 per cent. . . . Thus almost two-thirds of the 
total number of cotton mill operatives 10 to 15 years 
of age were in the southern states. 

This concentration of the child operatives in 
the southern states is due not so much to the con- 
centration of the industry in that section of the 
country as to the greater tendency in the south to 
employ children. 


With perfect truth the census bulletin 
might have added that the lack of ade- 
quate child labor laws has increased the 
‘‘tendency’’ in the south to employ chil- 
dren. 

Considerable space is devoted to this in- 
dustry without, however, bringing out any- 
thing new. Itis noted that the child em- 
ployes are mostly of native white parentage, 
that the negro child is not found available 
in the cotton mills, and that many children 
under 10 years are employed; but this in- 
dustry is a casein point where the census 
bulletin omitted to collect just the informa- 
tion that the student and statesman needs. 

Several pages are devoted to children in 
silk mills, but nothing informing can be 
gleaned as to their industrial conditions. 


Child Glass Workers. 


When it comes to glass workers, the cen- 
sus bulletin says: 

Certain branches of the glass industry are able 
to utilize the labor of children to great advantage, 
and consequently the occupation of the glass- 
worker ranks very high among manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits asa field forthe study of child 
labor conditions. In fact, aside from the textile 
trades, no other pursuit of the kind mentioned oc- 
cupies so large a number and so large a percentage 
of children from 10 to15 years of age. 

This is about all, except that the actual 
number of children in this trade was re- 
corded as 5,365 and that this number is 
high in proportion to the adult workers in 
the trade. 


In Tobacco Working. 

In tobacco working 11,462 children are 
reported. As to the importance of children 
in this industry the report says: 

It is apparent that most of the children 10 to 
15 years of age employed as operatives in tobacco 


and cigar factories are contributed by the same 
states in which practically all of the breadwinners 
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10 years of age and over in this occupation are 
found. This is not surprising, as the demand for 
child labor is generally greater in the larger fac- 
tories. Many states, however, in which the total 
number of tobacco and cigar factory operatives is 
comparatively large have very few children em- 
ployed in this kind of occupation. Thus Massa- 
chusetts, which returned 2,774 persons 10 years of 
age and over, returned only 44 children 10 to 15 
years of age. While Massachusetts is the most 
striking illustration, similar conditions exist in 
Connecticut and some of the other states. On the 
other hand, several of the states, for example 
Delaware, contributed relatively a very much 
larger number of the tobacco and cigar factory 
operatives 10 to 15 years of age than of the persons 
10 years of age and over who are engaged in this 
occupation. Although the data do not suggest an 
explanation for these marked differences between 
the relative number of persons 10 years of age and 
over and of children 10 to 15 years of age, ‘hey are 
doubtless due to variations in the character of the 
industry, in child labor laws, and in opportunities 
foremployment in other occupations. Thus there 
is great dissimilarity between the child labor laws 
in New England and in the south, as there is be- 
tween the opportunities for entering other occu- 
pations. 


The age limit defined by law probably accounts 
for the fact that in the north more than one-half 
of the children in this class of breadwinners are 15 
years of age. 


Here in glass and tobacco working are 
two industries known to be dangerous to 
health and in various ways extremely ob- 
jectionable so far as child labor is con- 
cerned, yet one would never dream that 
such is the case as he studies the colorless 
census tables on the phases of employment 
it chooses for analysis. 


Children in the Mines. 


Coming to children employed in the 
mines the bulletin says: 


The employment of children in mines and 
quarries is a phase of the child labor problem 
which, in popular prunes. is especially objec- 
tionable. This is due chiefly to the arduous and 
dangerous nature of this class of work for children 
rather than to its extent, and public opinion con- 
cerning it is indicated by the fact that the employ- 
ment of children in mines has been more fre- 
quently subject to legislation than any other class 
of child labor. In 1900 the employment of chil- 
dren in mines was a matter of special legislation 
in 27 states and territories. . . . 

Most of the mine and quarry workers 10 to 15 
years of age—approximately seven in every eight— 
were employed as coal miners. The term coal 
miners as here used includes not only those who 
are employed in the actual mining of coal, but also 
those who are engaged in any kird of work in or 
about coal mines. The mining of coal offers 
greater opportunities for the employment of chil- 
dren than any other branch of mining and quarry- 
ing since coal, especially anthracite, requires some 
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preparation before shipment, while other minerals 
as a rule do not, and since in this work of prepar- 
ing the mineral for the market children are largely 
employed. In anthracite mining the work of 
crushing, screening, and picking the coal after it 
has been mined is done chiefly by boys. 


‘*Opportunities for employment’’ is 
hardly the term by which to characterize 
the dangerous and unhealthful work done 
by young children in the mines. 

In discussing textile work the census 
bulletin introduces the subject as follows: 


In 1900 the occupation of the textile worker— 
that is, of the person engaged in fashioning fabrics 
into clothing or other useful articles—furnished 
employment to 35,070 children from 10 to 15 years 
of age, of whom 5,136 were boys and 29,934 girls. 

When the actual numbers of children engaged 
in the different industries are compared, it is found 
that the textile workers rank sixth, being exceeded 
by the agricultural laborers with 1,054,446, the 
servants and waiters with 138,065, the unskilled la- 
borers with 128,617, the cotton-mill operatives with 
44,427, and the messengers and errand and office 
boys and girls with 42,021. As an occupation em- 
ploying girls that of the textile workers is third, 

ut as one employing boys it is only thirteenth. 

Of the various branches of the occupation of 
textile workers the most important for both sexes 
is that of tailors and tailoresses, which furnished 
employment to 10,913 children from 10 to 15 years 
of age. Seamstresses are second with 7,661, dress- 
makers third with 6,698, and milliners fourth with 
3,227. There are 6,571 other textile workers, who 
were principally hat and cap makers; shirt, col- 
lar, and cuff makers; makers of ray carpet; lace 
and embroidery makers; sail, awning and tent 
makers; and sewing machine operators. 


As a number of the above occupations 
are popularly known as ‘‘ sweated ’’ trades, 
one would expect some information as to 
the prevalence of home work, sanitary 
conditions of such homes, hours of labor 
and wages. Except to point out that the 
children in this industry are found in 
densely populated centers and that a large 
proportion of girls employed as ‘‘seam- 
stresses,’’ the census bulletin gives no in- 
dication that these textile trades are any 
more objectionable for children than agri- 
cultural employment. 

Boys in Messenger Service. 

For some reason, not entirely clear, the 
census bulletin devotes a great deal of at- 
tention to children in office work and mes- 
senger service. The following is its semi- 
editorial summary of the situation. 


Of the total 29,073,233 breadwinners in the 
United States at the census of 1900, 1,750,178, or 6 
per cent, were child laborers between 10 and 15 
years of age. The proportion for messengers and 
errand and office boys between these ages, 58.7 per 
cent, is in striking contrast to this, and shows the 
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peculiar importance of child laborinthe occupations 
included in this classification. The class which ap- 
proaches nearest to messengers and errand and 
office boys in this respect is agricultural laborers, 
23 9 per cent of whom are between 10 and 15 years 
old. This large percentage is due, however, to the 
fact that children more than 10 years old who 
work on the farms of their parents are classed as 
agricultural laborers in the census returns. Thus 
most of the children in this class of workers were 
employed at home, and are consequently in no way 
comparable in a study of child labor to mes- 
sengers and errand and office boys, whose work in 
the telegraph and messenger service or the large 
department stores and offices of towns and cities 
is particularly devoid of all the ameliorating con- 
ditions of an occupation carried on under home 
regulations and influences. None of the remaining 
classes of breadwinners contains more than 20 per 
cent of child workers. 

Much space is devoted to showing the 
nativity of this class of workers and whether 
they live at home or not, but not a word as 
to the features which make messenger 
service especially dangerous to the morals 
of boys. 

Under this head brief mention is made of 
something over 10,000 children (mostly 
girls from 10 to 15 years of age) employed 
in large stores to runcash and carry bundles, 
but no statistics or information are given 
as to the conditions of theiremployment. 


Inadequacy of Census Bulletin. 


Careful study of this census bulletin re- 
veals its utter inadequacy as a source of 
comprehensive information. It may, of 
course, be held that the missing mat- 
ters are not a part of the census work. 
Possibly not, but the document itself 
bears no trace that its compilers realized it 
to be wanting in any degree. Indeed it is 
sent forth with an air of being very much 
the latest word on child labor. 

One can hardly escape the suspicion that 
it wasintended to counteract the present 
agitation on the subject. At any rate it will 
furnish much to soothe the bromidic souls 
of those who believe in non-interference 
with the present order of things. 

If this is the best the census can do, it 
emphasizes the need for a special investiga- 
tion of the conditions of child and woman 
labor conducted by experts who will secure 
full information on important matters which 
the census bulletin leaves untouched. 
Senator Beveridge’s Speech on Child Labor 

in the Senate. 

Recently during this session of Congress 
the subject of child labor was presented 
and debated in the Senate—for the first 
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time—in a manner in keeping with the 
importance of the subject. 

The occasion was Senator Beveridge’s 
speech defending his child labor bill in 
which it is provided that no carrier of 
interstate commerce shall transport from 
one state to another the products of any 
factory or mine in which children under 14 
years of age are employed. 

In his presentation of facts Senator 
Beveridge marshalled an array of authori- 
ties which was not only impressive but also 
very instructive, even to those who con- 
sider themselves fairly familiar with the 
subject. 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
proposed legislation, there is no getting 
away from the fact that Senator Beveridge 
has rendered a great service to the move- 
ment against child labor by collecting in 
convenient and readily accessible form the 
cream of the facts gather:d by that noble 
band of men and women w! ohave personally 
investigated conditions vader which chil- 
dren have been employed in various sections 
of the country. Allof this testimony is 
supported by affidavits which Senator 
Beveridge procured from the various writ- 
ers and investigators affirming the accuracy 
of their statements. 

The mass of evidence which he presented 
was such as to convince any fair-minded 
person that the evil of child labor is indeed 
one which must not be neglected. He called 
attention to the fact that the agreement of 
sO many responsible persons as to the worst 
evils of such work proved that the bad con- 
ditions were not isolated or sporadic in- 
stances—but exactly the opposite—that the 
illustrations are /ypica/ and therefore merit 
the most serious consideration. 

Senator Beveridge’s entire speech is 
printed in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1907, and is well worth reading 
from start to finish. 

His presentation of the question occupied 
nearly three days. During these sessions 
the galleries of the Senate were crowded 
with those who apparently sympathized 
with the effort to save the victims of child 
labor, for spontaneous applause broke 
forth again and again as Senator Beveridge 
made some telling points—even though 
there is a strict rule that applause from 
the galleries is prohibited and those who 
thus indulge are apt to be ejected. 

It must be remembered that these pen 


pictures of the conditions under which lit- 
tle children toil are as worthy of consid- 
eration as any collection of statistics. For 
unless one has some idea of the atmos- 
phere, so tospeak, in which the children 
work, statistics are as the dry and rattling 
bones of a skeleton. The bones must be 
clothed and the whole endowed with vital- 
ity before one can judge of the Franken- 
stein which we call child labor. It will 
not do to dismiss these descriptions (which 
are as flesh to the skeleton) as the exag- 
gerations of sentimentalists. On the con- 
trary, they are the observations of those 
trained to see and investigate and able to 
describe what they see in adequate lan- 
guage. 

If one really wants to know what has 
been seen and written of the labor of little 
children it is well to look up and read in 
their entirety the authorities from whom 
Senator Beveridge quotes in his speech. A 
few extracts from the large number he cited 
will be given here: 


Cotton and Woolen Mills of Maine. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE: The extract which I 
wish to read from Mr. Cushman’s article 
in the Maine Magazine is as follows: 


There are 2,000 children, 14 years of ageand un- 
der, working in the cotton and woolen mills and 
shops of Maine. That is my estimate, made after 
careful consideration of the data I have myself 
gathered. It is substantiated by the investigations 
of half a dozen honest men and women who have 
thrown their time, energy, and means into the 
work. Indeed, the labor uzions constitute the only 
body of men who have presented a consistent front 
against this slaughter of children’s tender bodies 
and innocent souls. 

Two thousand children! 

This number is constantly increasing. The in- 
crease is more noticed in the number of girls em- 
ployed. 

Over half of these attend no schoul throughout 
the year. Some of them, even as young as 11 years 
of age. have spent their last day in school. 

Lewiston and Auburn alone furnish three-quar- 
tersof athousand of these unfortunate children, 
and a more sickly, pinched, dull-eyed, and color- 
less cheeked gathering of little tots can not be 
found outside our hospitals. (Published June 16, 


1906.) 


After perhaps the most careful investigation re- 
garding child labor ever madein this community, 
an investigation covering nine months of persistent 
effort, from June, 1905, to March of the present 
year, an investigation that has brought me into 
close touch with the home life, the street life, and 
the mill life of these children of poverty, an inves- 
tigation itself following nearly three years of care- 
ful, open-minded observation—after all this I am 
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prepared to say that here in Lewiston, in five of 
these million-dollar cotton mills, human lives are 
being blotted and crushed, human ambitions are 
being stifled and drowned, human souls are being 
starved, poisoned, destroyed, not because these 
children are not smart, not because they are not 
good, not because they are not willing to work, 
but because mill owners must have their dividends, 
mill owners must grind their dividends out of the 
flesh and blood, out of the intellects and souls, not 
of grown men, not always even of women, but of 
children. 


Now, the figures given above indicate about four 
hundred and sixty-seven boys and girls seemingly 
under 15 years old employed during vacations in 
the public schools. Figures do not tell the story of 
tired eyes, wasted, pinched bodies, drooping 
heads, and dragging feet. We may say that there 
are very nearly or quite half a thousand of these 
children laborers, and yet the meaning of these 
statistics will hardly dawr upon us. Out of all of 
them, as they have passed before me, I doubt if I 
could have picked out half a hundred of them 
whom I would not place under a doctor’s care were 
they children of mine. Whether this widespread 
anemia, which often ends in consumption, is due 
to sustained overwork, which no child’s stomach 
is able to make upin nourishment, or whether it is 
due to undernourishment from cheap or adulte- 
rated food which itis ever the lot of the children 
of the poverty stricken to eat, I do not care to say. 

I will state the situation as I, personally, have 
found it. However, the mortality among these 
children must be great. I have heard United 
States statistics quoted to the effect that the aver- 
age child under 15 who goes to work in the mill 
averages to live but five years, but have been un- 
able to get acopy of these figures. Doctors who 
practice in southern mill district where hours are 
longer, place the average at three or four years. 
In Maine, where the hours of work are only 
eleven a day and where the climate is colder and 
dryer, the children would live much longer than 
this on the average. Many of them live to raise 
families. But what children are theirs! 

Returning again to the facts that I, personally, 
have been witness to, I desire to state further that 
the 467 boys and girls given in the above table are 
about one-half of the actual number of boys and 
girls working in the mills who are yet, as we may 
say, in short trousers or short dresses. 


Girls in Silk Mills of Pennsylvania. 

Now Mr. Kellog Durland takes up the 
silk mills. He says: 

Less kindly is the state toward the girls. They 
may work at 13 years. They may work at 72 
hour shifts by day or by night. Their work is often 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, out of which they 
pass into the chill dawn of winter mornings. They 
must s/and at their work. They must be unceas 
ingly diligent lest an unnoticed broken strand of 
silk entangles others and damage the work. 

They are unprotected from moral dangers shock- 
ing almost beyond credence. The state has re- 
fused to protect these children because the abolition 
of child labor at night would necessitate the re- 
modeling of certain industrial plants, and the 
citizens of the state bow to the wishes of the manu- 
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facturers in this matter as quietly as if it werea 
moot point, complicated by subtle technicalities. 
The moral phrase of the matter is completely sub- 
jugated to the pecuniary. 

A little girl nine years old, mind you, 
went through this— 

When I looked at other things there were threads 
running across them. Sometimes I felt as though 
the threads were cutting my eyes. 

Child Labor in Maryland. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE: Mr. President, I began 
my remarks on last Wednesday by showing 
the appalling figures of the official census 
concerning child labor in the United States 
and by showing further that, startling as 
these figures are, they are far below the 
truth. I gave some items of this kind, of 
which perhaps the most conclusive were the 
census figures from Maryland, where some- 
thing over 5,000 children were reported, 
and where, under the new law, already, 
within six months, children to more than 
twice the census figures are shown to be 
working in that state. This is proved by 
the following affidavit from the assistant 
chief of the bureau of statistics and infor- 
mation of the state of Maryland: 

MARYLAND BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND 
INFORMATION, 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 24, 1907. 

This is to certify that the Maryland bureau of 
statistics and information has, since July Ist, is- 
sued upward of 10,000 permits to work to children 
between 12 and 16 years of age, who could pass 
the test of reading and writing simple sentences 
in the English language, working in the stores, 
offices, workshops, and manufacturing est ablish- 
ments of this state. That the said office has re- 
jected application for permits of about one thou- 
sand two hundred children who were disqualified 


either by ignorance or physical disability. 
J. G. SCHONFARBER, 


Assistant to Chief, Bureau of Statistics. 


Ruin of Health. 

As to the effect of this work on health, 
here is the testimony, all supported by 
the affidavits already given, by Spargo, in 
his Bitter Cry of the Children, on pages 


175-178: 

It is a sorry but indisputable fact that where 
children are employed the most unhealthful work 
is generally given them. In the spinning and card- 
ing rooms of cotton and woolen mills, where 
large numbers of children are employed, clouds 
of lint dust fill the lungs and menace the health. 


’ 


In the manufacture of felt hats little girls are 
often employed at the machines which tear the fur 
from the skins of rabbits and other animals. Re- 
cently / stood and watched a young girl working 
at such a machine. She wore a newspaper pinned 
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over her head and a handkerchief tied over her 
mouth. 

She was white with dust from head to P ose and 
when she stooped to pick anything from the 
floor the dust would fall from her paper head- 
covering in little heaps. 

About seven feet from the mouth of the machine 
was a window through which poured thick vol- 
umes of dust as it was belched out from the ma- 
chine. I placed a sheet of paper on the inner sill 
of the window and in 20 minutes it was covered 
with a layer of fine dust half an inch deep. 

Yet that girl works midway between the window 
and the machine, in the very center of the volume 
of dust, 60 hours a week. 


The children who work in the dye rooms and 
print shops of textile factories and the color rooms 
of factories where the materials for making artifi- 
cial flowers are manufactured are subject to con- 
tact with poisonous dyes, and the results are often 
terrible. Very frequently they are dyed in _ 
of their bodies as literally as the fabrics are dyed 

One little fellow, who was employed ina Pennsyl- 
vania carpet factory, opened his shirt one day and 
showed me his chest and stomach dyed a deep, rich 
crimson I mentioned the incident to a local phy- 
sician and was told that such cases were common. 

‘“They are simply saturated with the dye,” he 
said. ‘‘The results are extremely severe, though 
very often slow and for a long time almost imper- 
ceptible. If they should cut or scratch themselves 
where they are so thoroughly dyed, it might mean 
death.” 

In Yonkers, N. Y., are some of the largest carpet 
factories in the United States, and many children 
are employed in them. Some of the smallest chil- 
dren are employed in the ‘“‘drum room,”’ or print 
shop, where the yarns are ‘‘printed”’ or dyed. 

Small boys, mostly Slavs and Hungarians, push 
the trucks containing boxes of liquid dye from 
place to place, and get it all over their clothing. 

They can be seen coming out of the mills at 
night /i/erally soaked to the skin with dyes of vari- 
ous colors. In the winter time, after a fall of snow, 
it is possible to track them to their homes, not only 
by their colored footprints, but by the drippings 
Srom their clothing. The snow becomes dotted with 
red, blue, and green, as though some one had 
sprinkled the colors for the sake of the variegated 
effect. 

The effects of the employment of young boys in 
glass factories, especially by night, are injurious 
from every possible = of view. The constant 
facing of the glare of the furnaces and the red-hot 
bottles causes serious injury to the sight; minor 
accidents from burning are common. 


Here is Mr. Durland’s description of the 
breakers: 


When the coal comes up out of the mines it is 
sent to the towering breakers and run through a 
series of sifting and sorting troughs, astride of 
which the boys sit, their little backs bent over the 
streams of moving coal. as with their bare hands 
they pick the stone and refuse from the good coal. 
The fingers soon become scarred and calloused 
and their nails worn or broken to the quick. The 
breaker atmosphere becomes impenetrable. Fine 
particles of coal dust fill the air and are taken into 


the lungs with every breath. This is the dark 
cloud that hovers like a pall above every dry 
breaker in the anthracite region. 

The tissues of the boys’ lungs gatner the black 
specks until the whole lung ts discolored, and I have 
seen boys who have been away from the breakers 
and mines for eight and even ten years cough up 
these particles whenever they were attacked by a 
slight cold. 

Experiment has shown that the work of the 
breaker boys can be done by machinery. Auto- 
matic slate pickers have been demonstrated to be 
practicable. Flesh and blood are at present deemed 
cheaper commodities than iron and steel, and the 
state permits the boys to do this work at 14. 


Southern Cotton Mills. 


‘*This is the best description of the best 
child that Mrs. Von Vorst specifically 
describes:”’ 

His legs and arms protruded, bare and lank, 
from clothes long since outgrown, and his whole 
attitude expressed such physical exhaustion that 
instinctively I exclaimed to the woman who waited 
at the doorstep: 

‘Is that your boy?’’ 

Perhaps she detected something more than curi- 
osity in my tone, for she answered: 

“Yes, mam. He’s been sleepin’. He’s on fer 
night work neow.”’ 


‘*This boy was 15 years of age, and had 
begun to work at seven. He could not read 
or write and insisted that next year he was 
going to school. He was helping to support 
his mother. He was a fine type of boy.’’ 


He had never had a book in his hands or 
“‘scratched a line,’’ as his mother put it; he had 
had no contact with that outside world of imagi- 
nation and learning in which the rest of us dwell. 
He had been for years up before dawn and plied in 
the service of a machine for 12 hours a day; he had 
spent his childhood as a laborer, a breadwinner, 
who earned food and shelter not only for himself, 
but for another; he had lived without pleasure, 
without amusements, without hope—without hope, 
yes; but never without courage. 

And when at last an opportunity presented 
itself, what form did it take? The chance to ex- 
tenuate his remaining energies working night and 
day; to be drenched to the skin; to be too tired 
to eat when food was put before him, too exhausted 
to sleep when his head touched the pillow. This 
was his chance, and he met it fighting the good 
fight and bound to be victor. His lank and withered 
body gave evidence sufficient of what he was going 
through. (Published July 7, 1906. ) 


At a bag company works in Atlanta there are in 
the spinning room the usual 100 “‘ki's’’ out of a 
total of 160 hands. The sweepers and doffers whom 
I questioned gave their ages as 7, 9, and one little 
waif responded apologetically: ‘7 am 5—I am 
only he’pin’.”’ 

The overseer himself volunteered this conclusive 
testimony: ‘‘There’s children in here, lots of 'em 
that I’m morally satisfied are under 12 years old; 
bat, when the parents swear, what can you do about 
it ?’’ 
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“Of course’’ (said Senator Beveridge) , 
‘under this bill if he found himself before a 
United States court, with a penitentiary 
staring him in his face, he would know ‘what 
to do about it.’ He would err on the right 
side. ‘That is what he ‘would do about it,’ 
and not accept the false and perjured certifi- 
cate of unworthy parents, when he morally 
knew that the child whose life he was crush- 
ing out was under age. / have no respect 
Jor the man whose conscience can be relieved 
by a perjured certificate as to the age of a 
child.’’ 


Mrs. Van Vorst says elsewhere: 


Passing apparently unnoticed through the spin- 
ning rooms I questioned the children at will. 
Thirty of those to whom I spoke gave their ages 
as under 12 

There were none younger than nine, but many 
of those 11 and 12 had been five years at work. 
They worked with a mechanical activity, with 
nervous energy and determination, and though I 
saw not one face that had in ita ray of hope, yet I 
heard never a murmur of complaint nor an ex- 
clamation of impatience or revolt. 


Senator Beveridge quotes at some length 
from Mrs. Irene Ashby Macfadyen’s report 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, May 
1902. Referring to a photograph of her- 
self and three little mill children, she says: 


Here are three of them—three of the little slaves 
of capital, typical of the 20,000 children under 14 
now toiling out their lives in the textile mills of 
the south. Mattie, the little one standing beside 
me, 6 yearsold. Sheis aspinner. Inside a cot- 
ton mill for 72 hours a day she stands in the four- 
foot passageway between the spinning frames 
where the cotton is spun from coarser into fine 
threads. As it comes down from the roping above 
now and then it breaks at some partof the long 
frame, and her baby fingers join the thread and 
set the bobbin moving again. From daylight to 
dark she is in the midst of the ceaseless throb and 
racket of machinery. 


Saliy is only nine. Look into her worn face; nota 
trace of childhood’s glad insouciance about it. 
It never changes from that fixed expression save 
when a wan smile crosses it in pitiful response to 
akind word. For three long years she has done 
the same thing that little Mattie is only be- 
ginning. A few weeks before this picture was 
taken she broke down completely with nervous 
collapse Continuous work, the hot, unhealthy 
mill atmosphere, proved too much for her childish 
brain. She could neither stand nor speak and 
her limbs were shaken by convulsive movements. 
When this picture was taken she was slowly re- 
gaining a feeble kind of health, and ina week or 
two more would be back at her endlesstoil. There 
are thousands like 4er in the south. 

I do not know how old Jack is. 
know himself. He does not know 


He does not 
i nything 
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except that he has worked since he can remem- 
ber. I think he may be about 11. 

The onty sign of interest in life he ever exhibits 
is shown when an orange is offered tohim. There 
are thousands like Aim in the south. 

That is the horror and wrong which is hidden 
behind the cold, printed words ‘‘ child labor legis- 
lation.” 

These are American children, dragged into the 
mills when scarcely out of their babyhood, with- 
out education, without opportunity, being robbed 
of health, morally and physically; forced to labor 
as in the days of negro slavery negro children 
never were. With their baby hands these little 
slaves are undermining the liberties of the future, 
not only of the cotton operatives of the south, but 
of the American working people; not only of the 
working people, but of the community in which 
they, for good or evil, are to play so large a part. 

And what is the universal reply to your ques- 
tion ‘‘Why are they there ?”’ 

They are there, it is said ‘‘to attract northern 
capital ’’—a scathing comment on both those who 
sell and those who ask the sale. , 


‘*Says Mr. Elbert Hubbard, under oath, 
mind you:”’ 


The infant factory slaves of South Carolina can 
never develop into men and women. There are no 
mortality statistics; the mill owners baffle all at- 
tempts of the outside public to get at the facts, but 
my opinion is that in many mills death sets the 
little prisoner free inside of four years. 

Beyond that he can not hope to live, and this 
opinion is derived from careful observation and in- 
terviews with several skilled and experienced phy- 
sicians who practice in the vicinity of the mills. 

Boys and girls from the age of sta years and up- 
wards are employed. They usually work from sz2 
o’clock in the morning until seven at night. For 
four months of the year they goto work before 
daylight and they work until after dark. 

At noon / saw them squat on the floor and de- 
vour their food, which consisted mostly of corn 
bread and bacon. These weazened pigmies 
munched in silence and then toppled over in sleep 
on the floor in all the abandon of babyhood. Very 
few wore shoes and stockings; dozens of little girls 
of, say, seven years of age wore only one garment, 
a linsey-woolsey dress. When it came time to go 
to work the foreman marched through the groups, 
shaking the sleepers, shouting in their ears, lift- 
ing them to their feet, and in a few instances hick- 
ing the delinquents into wakefulness. 

The long afternoon had begun—from a quarter 
to one until seven o’clock they worked without 
respite or rest. 

These toddlers 7 saw, for the most part, did but 
one thing—they watched the flying spindles on a 
frame 20 feet long and tied the broken threads. 


After many instances had been cited to 
show how bad were the conditions in 
southern cotton mills, Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, objected, saying that such cases 
were isolated and occasional, not typical. 
To which Senator Beveridge replied: 

‘‘When the Senator says that these are 
exceptional cases, what does he say about 
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the estimate that there are today some 60,000 
children under 14 years of age that work in 
the cotton mills of the south? That is the 
fact, and the census figures themselves six 
years ago, when the industry was only in 
its infancy, showed there were some 30,000 
children under 14 years of age working in 
the factories in the south. Does the Senator 
think that 30,000, does he think that 60,000 
child slaves are ‘isolated’ or ‘occasional?’ 
It looks to me as though they are usual.’’ 


Senator Beveridge presented the views of 
Dr. Albert H. Freiberg, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the ultimate physical effects of child 
labor. 

It may be of interest to call attention to certain 
effects of a purely physical character which pro- 
fessional experience has for years been accustomed 
to look upon as the results of environment and oc- 
cupation, and especially when considered with 
reference to the physical pecularities of the child 
between the ages of 10 and 16 years. In doing 
this, effort will be made to avoid that which is 
purely technical, but also that which is in any way 
still a matter of supposition rather than observa 
tion, and therefore not generally accepted. 

The role of the play hours in the development 
of the young child, his innate desire for physical 
activity and especially in the open, are well recog- 
nized by all laymen, and there are few indeed who 
will not acknowledge how important these are in 
promoting the formative processes which are at this 
time of life actively going on. The statement that 
this natural desire for movement and exercise can 
not be balked in the child 8 to 10 years of age, 
without damage to his physical progress, will meet 
with little protest, and for the present discussion 
this is of minor importance, since by far the 
greater number of children at work have at least 
passed their tenth year, and since no state, whose 
statutes do not ignore the question altogether, has 
ventured to place the limit for work below this. 

When the child arrives at its twelfth year, how- 
ever, it enters a period which, lasting until its 
seventeenth year as a rule, is characterized not 
only by those changes of disposition, of mind and 
soul, of body and appearance, embraced by the 
term ‘‘puberty,’’ but a period also during which 
the body experiences its most rapid growth in 
length. As the bones grow longer, at this rapid 
rate, the muscles controlling these bones must 
grow longer with them. The muscles must, how- 
ever, increase not only in length but in volume if 
their strength is to be proportionate to the ever-in- 
creasing demands made upon them. That this 
increase of volume, therefore, of strength, is de- 
pendent upon exercise, is common knowledge; 
that lack of use causes wasting and therefore 
weakening of muscle is no less so. 


The argument that the labor performed by the 
child is not hard is therefore only a specious one. 
Keeping a growing individual at an occupation for 
10 hours daily, which involves the use of only a 
limited set of muscles, when he is at an age when 


nature prompts running and jumping, deprives 
him of the need for deep breathing, and therefore 
expansion of the chest, which these bring with 
them, and of the stimulus to the blood circulation 
which, although often harmful to the man past 
middle age, is of the greatest value to the develop- 
ing organism. 


Whatever can be shown to now permanently 
impair wage-earning capacity or to interfere with 
the performance of family duties. or indeed to 
shorten the tenure of life, will be acknowledged by 
all to be of prime importance. I shall not refer to 
such conditions as general weakness or diminished 
chest capacity and the tendency to acquire disease 
in consequence thereof, but rather to certain defin- 
ite deformities which I have had frequent oppor- 
tunity for observing both in process of formation 
and in their final results. 


After laying a foundation of facts about 
child labor, of which the above extracts 
give some idea, Senator Beveridge gave an 
abstract of all state child labor laws (re- 
produced elsewhere in this article). He 
argued that state laws were not uniform 
and that they were not well enforced. He 
then set forth the merits of his own bill, in- 
tended to be proposed as an amendment to 
the District of Columbia child labor bill, 
H. R. 17,838. 


Text of the Bill. 


Section 11. That six months from and after the 
passage of this act no carrier of interstate com- 
merce shall transport or accept for transportation, 
from one state or territory to any other state or 
territory, or to the District of Columbia, or within 
any territory, the products of any factory or mine 
in which children under 14 years of age are em- 
ployed or permitted to work, which products are 
offered to said interstate carrier by the firm, per- 
son, or corporation owning or operating said 
factory or mine, or any officer or agent or servant 
thereof, for transportation from one state or terri- 
tory to any other state or territory or the District 
of Columbia or within any territory. 

Sec. 12. That no carrier of interstate commerce 
shall transport or accept for transportation, from 
one state or territory to any other state or terri- 
tory or to the District of Columbia or within any 
territory, the products of any factory or mine 
offered it for transportation by any person, firm, 
or corporation which owns or operates such factory 
or mine, or any officer, agent, or servant of such 
person, firm, or corporation, until the president or 
secretary or general manager of such corporation 
or a member of such firm or the person owning or 
operating such factory or mine shall file with said 
carrier an affidavit to the effect that children 
under 14 years of age are not employed in such 
factory or mine. 

Sec. 13. That the form of said affidavit shali be 
prescribed by the secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. After the first affidavit is 
filed a like affidavit shall be filed on or before 
July 1st and on or before December 31st of each 
year, with the interstate carrier to which such 
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factory or mine offers its products for transporta- 
tion, and alter the first affidavit subsequent affi- 
davits shall also state that no children under 14 
years of age are employed or permitted to work in 
said factory or mine or have been employed or 
permitted to work in said factory or mine at any 
time during the preceding six months. 

Sec. 14. That any officer or agent of a carrier of 
interstate commerce who is a party to any violation 
of sections *11, 12, or 13 of this act, or who know- 
ingly violates any of the provisions of sections 11, 
12, or 13 of this act, shall be punished for each 
offense by a fine of not more than $10,000 nor less 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
six months nor less than one month, or by both 
said fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. Any person by sections 11, 12, or 13 of 
this act required to file the affidavit therein pro- 
vided for who fails or refuses to file such affidavit, 
or who shall make a false statement in said affi- 
davit, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$20,000 nor less than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year nor less than three months, 
or by both said fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


Constitutionality of the Bill. 

The constitutional question involved in 
Senator Beveridge’s bill is really one of con- 
siderable importance. Though the bill has 
no chance of coming to a vote during this 
Congress, yet the question will not down, 
for Senator Beveridge states that he will 
again introduce the bill at the first session 
of the next Congress. 

There are several features of the bill 
which might be amended in a manner 
which I think would strengthen it, but 
as these do not affect the principle involved 
it is not necessary to discuss them at this 
time. 

Senator Beveridge devoted considerable 
time to the citation of authorities showing 
that Congress in other cases had exercised 
the same power which he invokes in his 
child labor bill. 

It was a purely technical argument ad- 
dressed to senators who are nearly all law- 
yers, and who would readily understand the 
precedents cited. 

Those who desire to read his legal argu- 
ment in detail are referred to the Congres- 
sional Record of February 4, 1907. The 
citation of Supreme Court decisions and the 
record of continual interruptions makes 
rather tedious reading forthe lay mind, and 
it is difficult, without further explanation, to 
understand exactly what was the scope of 
the decisions referred to and whether they 
closely apply to the case in hand. 








*These sections are numbered 11, 12, 13 because they 
follow section 1o of the District of Columbia bill. These 
three sections (11, 12, 13) comprise the entire Beveridge bill. 
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Hearing a speech of this sort is an en- 
tirely different matter from reading it in the 
Record. When one listens to the oral argu- 
ment the interruptions and objections serve 
to make the disputed points more clear. 

The question as to the constitutionality 
of this bill is really one of considerable in- 
terest. Weare likely to hear much more 
of it in the next few months. There are 
many members of House and Senate who 
profess to be quite as anxious as Senator 
Beveridge to solve the problem of child 
labor, but who believe that his plan is un- 
constitutional; that the states are the only 
authority empowered to deal with this ques- 
tion. 

Senator Beveridge himself appears to be 
euthusiastically convinced that it is en- 
tirely within the power of Congress to pass 
his bill forbidding carriers of interstate com- 
merce to transport from one state to an- 
other goods made by child labor. He claims 
that the principle involved in his bill does 
not in any way conflict with the doctrine of 
states rights, but is really the much nar- 
rower question of how far Congress has the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. 

Briefly, it may be suggested that the whole 
question hinges upon what construction 
may be put upon the powers conferred on 
Congress by the constitution. Child labor 
is one of the many questions that the con- 
stitution does not deal with. It is like a 
score of other economic and political ques- 
tions which have arisen since that document 
wasframed. While the constitution is init- 
self a rigiddocument, yet it is so general in 
its terms that as each new problem in gov- 
ernment arises,the intent of the constitution 
is developed by interpretation and con- 
struction. As each year goes by the consti- 
tution is amplified and strange things, which 
were probably not originally contemplated 
or foreseen have grown out of such depar- 
tures. Many decisions of the Supreme 
Court seem in this light almost as im- 
portant as the constitution itself, espe- 
cially the doctrines laid down by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, who has sometimes been 
called ‘‘a second maker of the constitution.’’ 
Hence one sees why Senator Beveridge 
quoted Supreme Court decisions and espe- 
cially Chief Justice Marshall in support of 
the constitutionality of his bill. 

In the elastic interpretation of the con- 
stitution, public opinion always seems to 
be the ultimate moving force, especially 
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when there is any marked departure from 
established procedure. 

In the matter of child labor, it is regretta- 
ble that public opinion is not as fully 
aroused as it should be to the enormity of 
the evil. 

It is certainly not now at the place where 
it is ready to declare the states incompe- 
tent to properly and adequately regulate 
the evil. But public opinion is a con- 
stantly growing and changing factor. It 
can be cultivated and educated to new be- 
leifs. There is no doubt but Senator Bev- 
eridge has done a great service in calling 
national attention to the menace that child 
labor is to the future citizenship of the 
country. His presentation of the question 
shows that it is not a factor to be neglected. 
It should receive the earnest consideration 
of every good citizen who hopes to see our 
republican institutions prosper. There 
does not at present seem to be available 
sufficient data to prove whether or not the 
states are competent to root out the child 
labor evil without federal interference. This 
will probably soon be forthcoming under the 
pressure of aroused public interest in the 
question. 

Those who advocate state laws rather 
than federal will certainly be stimulated to 
renewed efforts to secure good state laws 


and full enforcement ana strict factory 
inspection. 

It can not be said that organized labor at 
this time looks with favor upon federal 
legislation in regard to child labor. 

There are several reasons for this, the 
most important of which is that organized 
labor has not yet reached the place where it 
is certain of fair and equitable treatment at 
the hands of the federal courts (or any 
court for that matter). Judges are prone to 
apply precedents which belonged to a pre- 
vious and entirely different industrial state, 
so if an adverse federal decision were 
rendered it would be so sweeping that it 
might take many years to overcome it and 
secure justice. If a labor law is adjudged 
unconstitutional in a state that is merely a 
local matter and the principle can be tried 
out in some other form or some other 
locality. But whatever the future may 
bring forth as to the best method of abolish- 
ing child labor, the trade union movement 
will continue its efforts to build upa public 
opinion that will insist that the evil be 
promptly remedied. So long as there is even 
one child in the factory or mine there is a 
wrong to be righted, there is work to be 
done for the sake of the child himself and 
for the preservation of our free insti- 
tutions. 





IT IS GLORY ENOUGH. 
By WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


It is glory enough to have shouted the name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes; 

To have thrown all prudence and forethought away 

And for once to have followed the call of the soul 

Out into the danger of davxness, of ruin and death. 

To have counseled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


It is glory enough for one day It is glory enough to have taken the.-perilous risk; 
To have marched out alone before the seats of the Instead of investing in stocks and paid-up insur- 
scornful, ance for one, 
Their fingers all pointing your way; To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a 
To have felt and wholly forgotten the branding- sea full of shoals; 
iron of their eyes; To sail without chart and with only the stars for a 


To have stood up proud and reliant on only your guide; 
soul To have dared to lose with all the cha: ces for 
And go calmly on with your duty— losing 


It is glory enough. Is glory enough. 
It is glory enough for one day 
To have dreamed the bright dream of the reign of right; 
To have fastened your faith like a flag to that immaterial staff 
And have marched away, forgetting your base of supplies. 
And while the worldly wise see nothing but shame and ignobie retreat, 
And though far ahead the heart may faint and the flesh prove weak— 
To have dreanred that bold dream is glory enough, 
Is glory enough for one day. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


THE COM- Assuredly it is no new experience for those interested in 
FORTABLE the welfare of the toiling millions to have labor laws 
BENCHAND killed by the judiciary.. As President Roosevelt has 
THE WOMEN pointed out, our federal judges, by declaring a law uncon- 
NIGHT stitutional, may undo the work of Congress, of the Execu- 
anette tive, and thousands of earnest and intelligent men and 
women who may have given the subject exhaustive study and considera- 
tion. 

What istrue of the federal law is, of course, true of state laws, though 
perhaps the state courts, with some exceptions, are less ready to strain and 
torture constitutional provisions in order to defeat a statute which protects 
health or the vital interests of labor. Organized labor has some sympathy 
with the idea of the criminal appeals bill—the bill which gives the govern- 
ment the right to appeal on points of law all criminal cases. Such an act 
would enable the Department of Justice to determine in the Supreme Court 
the constitutionality of any lawin the interest and for the protection of labor 
or the people generally, and the ruling of one judge would not paralyze the 
Executive with reference to the enforcement of such legislation. The neces- 
sity of limiting the authority of, at least, the inferior courts and teaching 
them respect for the co-ordinate departments of government and the rights 
of the people is now clearly perceived even in ‘‘conservative’’ circles. 

It is sometimes asked: ‘‘ Should not judges be independent and cour- 
ageous? Should they not follow their own convictions and decide cases as 
they think the law requires them to decide? Should they, ‘ with ear to the 
ground’ permit themselves to be influenced by people's public opinion, 
right or wrong?’’ 

These questions are fallacious. 

Of course, judges should be fearless and independent, but they should 
not be reckless, hasty, cocksure and prone to assume that everybody is 
wrong and they alone sane and wise. 

It is the duty of the courts to sustain legislation, unless its invalidity 
is plain. It isthe duty of the courts to give the law-making power the 
benefit of any doubt as to the constitutionality of an act deliberately passed 
in response to a public demand. 

The practice has been in labor cases to give the benefit of every doubt 
to the corporations that oppose all legislation which does not suit them. 

A striking instance is found in the recent decision of the New York 
Supreme Court affirmed by the appellate division, which invalidates the 
act prohibiting night work for women in factories and similar establish- 
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ments. Even the daily press of New York and of the country at large 
has severely criticised this decision. 

The law prohibits the employment of any minor under 18, or any 
woman of any age, in any factory between the hours of nine in the evening 
and six in the morning. The supreme court asked why the law did not 
also prohibit night work for women in their own houses or kitchens, and 
why it did not regulate the amusements of fashionable women who go to 
operas, balls, and late suppers and injure their health by dissipation and 
loss of sleep and rest. It could not see why women should be denied the 
right to work at night. It held the law to be unreasonable, arbitrary and 
unwarranted by the police power of the state, which is a power to protect 
public health, order, and morals, but not one to impose unreasonable 
restrictions on citizens pursuing legitimate business. 

The appellate division sustained this opinion, adding only a few words 
by way of additional argument. It said: 

We may all be prepared to agree that for physical reasons a woman can not, speak- 
ing generally, work as long or as hard as a man, and if we had to consider a statute 
limiting the number of hours per day or per week during which a woman might work, 
the arguments now put forth to sustain the clause under consideration would be positive 
and persuasive. But that question is not before us, and its discussion serves rather to 
cloud than to clarify the question which is before us. The provision under examina- 
tion is aimed solely against work at night, without regard to the length of time during 
which work is performed, or the conditions under which it is carried on, and in order 
to sustain the reasonableness of the provision, we must find that, owing tosome physical 
or nervous difference, it is more harmful for a woman to work at night than for a man 
to do so, for, concededly, the clause in question would be unconstitutional if it applied 
to men as well as to women. We are not aware of any such difference, and in all the 
discussions that have taken place none such have been pointed out. 

These sentences are characteristic of the way in which ‘‘learned” 
judges dispose of labor statutes. 

They treat the question of night work for women as something new, 
unheard of. 

They wonder why the legislature ever passed such a law; they 
had never heard of any physical reason for the attempted distinction. 

They undertake to decide that night work is of unhealthy, though 
that clearly be a question of fact for the legislature and public opinion. 

They undertake to decide what is, and what is not, a proper exercise 
of the political power, though this involves passing upon facts of which 
they know nothing. 

When a bill is introduced with reference to any important industrial 
question, the legislature arranges fora series of hearings. It gets evidence, it 
has the facts and figures that are relevant to the bill before it, and they are 
analyzed and discussed pro and con. Judges who have never been inside 
of a factory or bakery or sweat shop, who have no idea of the kind of labor 
performed by women at night, the conditions under which it is per- 
formed, and so on, overrule legislatures and bodies of citizens on mere 
matters of fact as to health and safety and morals and invalidate acts based 
on inquiry and knowledge. 

The situation is absurd. 

The judges were never intended to usurp legislative functions. 
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It is fortunate that two of the judges of the appellate division vigor- 
ously dissented from the majority. We quote brief extracts from their 
opinions to show what they thought of the facts and reasons upon which 


the act was founded. 

Justice Ingraham wrote: 

There is no question as to the power of the legislature to interfere on behalf of 
minors so as to regulate the hours of children in factories as well as in other occupa- 
tions, and I think, in this connection, there is a clear distinction between the sexes, 
based upon the recognized difference is the strength and capacity for manual labor 
between men and women, with the fact that because of this difference many employ- 
ments which require great physical strength are not open to women, and there is, there- 
fore, much greater competition among women for employment in the occupations which 
they are fitted to perform, and they are placed, therefore, at a much greater disad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence. In the competition that has grown up under 
modern industrial conditions the struggle on the part of the employer is to obtain from 
his employes the greatest amount of work possible, and where the supply of those able 
to do the work that women can do exceeds the demand, there is danger that such 
excessive labor will be required of women who are given employment as will overtax 
their physical strength and break down the health of those employed. Regulation by 
the legislature, therefore, as to the hours of labor by women when engaged in such 
work as would have a tendency to impair their health, is, I think, within the power of 
the legislature, and comes fairly within the police power of the state as relating to ‘‘the 
safety, health, morals, and general welfare of the public.’’ 

Justice Houghton said: 

Constant night work is unhealthful for men and more so for women. It is a matter 
of legitimate concern to the state that its women shall be healthy; and it is a matter 
of much greater concern that its children shall be strong and grow to be self-supporting 
and active citizens rather than remain weakly and ultimately become a burden upon the 
public. Besides, excessive labor of an automatic character, such as most factory work 
finally assumes, tends to dull the mental and moral perceptions and leads to degrading 
recreations, especially when work ceases at an unseemly hour of the night. 

It seems to me that the law is reasonable and one which the legislature had the 
power to enact for the protection of the health of a very large class of citizens of the 
state. Similar statutes have been enacted by the legislatures of various states of the 
union and exist in many foreign countries. That other jurisdictions have enacted or 
upheld similar laws does not conclusively establish that the law in question is net in 
violation of private rights, yet it is a circumstance to be taken into consideration in 
determining whether or not the law is a reasonable one and generally deemed for the 
public welfare. It can not be said that the hours in which she may labor in any one 
day are unreasonable, for 15 hours are given in which she may work. 

The last paragraph is exceedingly pertinent. Since the law was passed 
under the police power to protect health, safety, and the general welfare, 
the court was bound to inquire what civilized states and countries gener- 
ally think of such regulations and their necessity and propriety. This 
throws direct and powerful light upon the question of its ‘‘ reasonableness,’’ 
and the relation between the prohibition and the police power of the state. 

The New York ‘‘ night work’’ case is, as we have said, typical and 
characteristic. It will devolve upon organized labor and other thoughtful 
and humane elements of the country to agitate for a change in the policy 
of the corporation-trained judges toward legislation enacted for the protec- 
tion of the young and the innocent—for the women and children—for labor 


and for the people’s rights. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY— In the January issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
THE CHARLA-_ we published an article in which was exposed some of 
TANISM OF ITS the deception, forgery, and bribery as part of the meth- 

PROMOTERS.” 445 of the ‘‘promoters’’ of ship subsidy legislation. The 


exposure was so complete that it rather staggered the ‘‘promoters’’ and 
their hangers-on. In desperation the spokesman of the ‘‘promoters,’’ 
Alexander R. Smith, of Cleveland (he who figured so conspicuously and 
unenviably in the expose), issued a circular, which he sent to every mem- 
ber of Congress. It was a labored effort to explain how he was caught in 
his scheme of meddling in the affairs of organized labor; trying to place it 
in a false position, and how he managed to play upon the weakness of an 
uninformed man. The circular then proceeds, by indirection, to declare 
that the American Federation of Labor and its representatives, and partic- 
ularly its president, have not the interests of labor at heart. 

Measuring men by his own standard, Mr. Smith, who never manifested 
activity in any public matter, unless he was sure as to what there was in it 
for himself, insinuates that labor and its representatives are prompted by 
the same motives in regard to ship subsidy legislation. Congressmen gen- 
erally, and particularly those who have had some experience with Mr. 
Smith’s former exploits, as well as his activity in the ship subsidy promo- 
tion scheme, wholly disregarded his circular. Others, unacquainted with 
his tactics, desired information from the American Federation of Labor. 
Among the latter was the Hon. Thomas Spight, and to whose request a re- 
sponse was made. The letter is sufficiently comprehensive and important 
to warrant its publication, and we, therefore, print it here. It is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1907. 
Hon. THOMAS SPIGHT, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Your letter to Mr. Arthur E. Holder, a member of our legis- 
lative committee, in which you inclosed copy of a circular issued by Mr. 
A. R. Smith, of the Merchant Marine League, in other words, one of the 
chief promoters of the ship subsidy bill, was, as you requested, turned over 
tome. You desire an expression of opinion from me on the matters re- 
ferred to in Mr. Smith’s circular. 

You will of course note that Mr. Smith throughout the circular refers 
to the opposition of labor to the ship subsidy bill, as ‘‘Samuel Gompers 
and his organization.’’ The very spirit of that designation is unquestion- 
ably intended to belittle the intelligence of the men composing the great 
trade union movement of the country, which constitutes the American 
Federation of Labor, and also is intended toconvey the notion that, regard- 
less of the wishes or the interests of the men of labor, my personal preju- 
dices or interests dominate the whole labor movement. I refer to this 
simply to call attention to the petty methods which Mr. Smith employs to 
cast odium upon the oft-repeated declarations of the rank and file of the 
organized wage-earners of our country. 

No one who knows the attitude of labor and how that attitude is ascer- 
tained; no one who has any knowledge of the efforts which I have en- 
deavored to put forth in the interests of the working people and of all the 
people of our country, would for a moment give credence to any statement 
made by Mr. Smith which in any way reflects upon the labor movement or 
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the cause which it represents, or myself, either personally or officially. 

Take Mr. Smith’s own version of his negotiations with Mr. Weeks and 
it is quite clear then that he took advantage of the weakness of a poor and 
uninformed man. However, the affidavit voluntarily made by Mr. Weeks 
shows clearly that Mr. Smith wantonly undertook to suborn him, and that 
he (Mr. Smith) falsely made it appear that the organization of the Marine 
Trades Council of New York authorized the issuance of appeals to the labor 
organizations of America, when, as a matter of fact, no such authority was 
either asked or given; that a counterfeit letter-head of the Marine Trades 
Council was made at the instance of Mr. Smith; that a new motto which he 
invented was placed on the head of the counterfeit letter-head; that the 
name of Mr. Weeks was put to documents without his consent or the con- 
sent of the Marine Trades Council from which body the appeal was sup- 
posed to have emanated. 

We are not wholly dependent upon the statement of Mr. Weeks, but 
it is corroborated by the voluntary affidavit of Mr. Story in the District 
Attorney’s office of the City of New York. 

As a matter of fact, the whole transaction is of a character which Mr. 
Alexander R. Smith is well known to have practiced on previous occasions. 

A little more than eight years ago when Mr. Smith could neither per- 
suade, cajole, nor bring his other ‘‘peculiar’’ influences to force me into line 
to help ship subsidy legislation, he left my office uttering threats as to what 
he would do. What he did do was to bring a lobby to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor for the double purpose of having the 
convention change its attitude and declare for ship subsidy and to punish 
me. Just before that convention I met with a serious railroad accident and 
could only attend the convention for less than a half hour of the ten days’ 
session; yet the convention rejected, with but one dissenting vote, the 
proposition to endorse ship subsidy, the author of the resolution being the 
only one who voted for it. 

It is one of the adroit tricks of those who have a bad case to abuse and 
asperse the motives of any one who differs from them. It is a favorite 
trick of those who are antagonistic to the labor organizations to say, among 
other things, that it is foreign in origin and has no place in our country, 
forgetting, or trying to hide the fact, that like causes produce like results 
and that the industrial conditions of our country naturally produce the great 
organizations of labor here. 

Organized labor of America favors the building of ships to the fullest 
in the United States. It believes in the fullest extension and development 
of our industrial resources. We have urged the passage of a bill to prevent 
the wholesale towing of unfit or undermanned vessels. The passage of 
such a bill would compel the building of an immense number of vessels 
properly manned and which would possess their own propelling power. 
What has Mr. Smith or any of those who favor ship subsidy said in the 
interest of such a bill? They have allowed it to remain in committee and 
have never uttered a word, but in opposition to it. 

American workmen, I repeat, favor the building of American ships to 
carry American passengers and American commerce to any part of the 
world, but they do not believe that asubsidy is necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. They believe that the principle involved in the proposition of 
subsidy is vicious and contrary to American principles. 

The insinuation contained in Mr. Smith’s circular that either other 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor or I are working in 
the interest of foreign ship owners in foreign countries is a malicious, false, 
and contemptible utterance. While I am not authorized to speak for any 
other men in the labor movement, yet I am confident they have never, and, 
so far as I am concerned, I am positive I have never had any conference 
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or communication, directly or indirectly, with any foreign shipbuilders, 
shipowners of foreign countries, by representatives or otherwise, upon any 
subject remotely referring to the question under consideration’ or, for that 
matter, to any other question. 

Then again, letters which organizations have sent favorable to the 
passage of the ship subsidy bill, were sent under the false impression that 
they were aiding a measure which was asked by organized labor of the 
country, and they were wholly unconscious that the circular was issued 
under a forged signature, upon a counterfeit letter-head and without 
authority or consent from the organization from which it purported to 
emanate, and that it avoided the mention of one of the particular features 
of the ship subsidy bill (the conscription provision) to which labor is par- 
ticularly opposed. 

Your attention is called to Senate Bill 529 of the 59th Congress, second 
session, report No. 6442, upon that bill. Together with other representa- 
tives of labor, I had occasion to appear before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on several occasions, conveying labor’s 
protest against the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, particularly 
upon the ground that it contained provisions which made conscription 
(compulsory naval service of seamen), a condition precedent to their em- 
ployment on privately-owned vessels. 

In discussing that bill, it may be necessary to call attention to the fact 
that the advocates of the bill questioned the accuracy of our contention on 
this latter point and asserted that the naval service required is of a volun- 
tary character. 

It is true that the language employed in the bill gives the superficial 
appearance that such service, if undertaken, would be voluntary; but upon 
an examination of the language and its practical application there is no 
escape from the conclusion that it means, and is intended to mean, com- 
pulsory naval service in time of peace or war asa condition upon which 
seamen can find employment in privately-owned vessels; in other words, 
that seamen would be required to sign articles enlisting in the naval re- 
serve before they would be permitted to earn their own livelihood and to 
support those dependent upon them. 

For your information I quote the provisions of the bill bearing upon 
this subject. The bill is known as Senate 529 of the first session of the 
59th Congress. The provisions referred to are as follows: 

That THERE SHALL, BE ENROLLED in such manner and under such requirements as 
the secretary of the navy may prescribe, from the officers and men now and hereafter 
employed in the merchant marine and fisheries of the United States, including the 
coastwise trade of the Atlantic and Pacific and the great lakes, such officers, petty 
OEFICERS AND MEN as may be capable of rendering service as members of a naval re- 
serve for duty in time of war. . . . These MEMBERS OF THE NAVAL RESERVE shall 
be ENROLLED FOR A PERIOD OF FOUR YEARS, during which period they shall be subject 
torender service on call of the President in time of war. They shall also possess such 
qualifications, receive such instructions, and be subject to such regulations as the secre- 
tary of the navy may prescribe. 

A VESSEL SHALL NOT BE ENTITLED TO THE SUBVENTION (subsidy) above provided 
for, UNLESS DURING THE PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT in the foreign or deep-sea fisheries 
the following proportions of the crew of the vessel after the dates specified SHALL HAVE 
BEEN ENROLLED IN THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

The bill then proceeds to prescribe the continual increased proportion of the con- 
stantly increased number of those seamen employed in privately-owned vessels ‘‘ who 
shall have been enrolled in the naval reserve.’’ 

It will be observed that the bill provides that enrollment of seamen is 
compulsory; that it prescribes that they shall be enrolled for a period of 
four years, compelled to render service in time of war, and subject, in times 
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of peace, to the instructions and regulations prescribed by the secretary of 
_ the navy. And, further, that the vesselscan not receive the subsidy unless 
there is a constantly increased number of seamen who shall have been 
enrolled in the naval service. It is not difficult to understand that if the 
owners of vessels can only receive the subsidy upon the condition that their 
seamen shall have enrolled themselves in the naval service, that these 
owners will insist upon their seamen signing the articles of enlistment in 
order that they may be employed. 

The theory, declared the American Federation of Labor at its last con- 
vention, upon which the bill is drawn and the reasons given by its advo- 
cates are that we have not the vessels needed as auxiliaries to the navy and 
not all the men needed to man the navy in time of war. Accepting these 
contentions as facts, it is contended therefore that the cost of building a 
vessel in an American shipyard and the cost of sailing a vessel under the 
American flag in the foreign trade is so much higher than that under other 
flags that a subsidy is necessary. It is further contended that with an 
adequate subsidy we shall have more vessels, and having more vessels we 
shall have all the native or naturalized seamen needed 

That we have not now the necessary number of native or naturalized 
seamen needed for the merchant marine and the navy is a fact not disputed; 
it is patent to all who are at all acquainted with maritime conditions. The 
American boy is not seeking the sea as a means of livelihood, and the 
American man at sea is seeking and finding more agreeable and more 
remunerative employment on shore. 

There is employed at present, according to the census, about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men as seamen or deep-sea fishermen under our 
flag, and among the seamen from 10 to 15 percent are either natives or 
naturalized, the rest are men owing allegiance to other flags and not sub- 
ject to draft upon order of the President. 

If the seamen and fishermen employed in our fisheries and our coast- 
wise and lake trades were either native or naturalized Americans, the 
number of men necessary for the navy could at any time be obtained. The 
difficulty, therefore, lies not so much in the number of men as in the 
number of men available, and the primary cause is that for some reasons 
the American does not seek the sea or remain there. If the American 
does not seek the coastwise trade, where there is no competition with the 
foreign vessels and small wages, and onerous conditions are not caused 
thereby or an excuse therefor, there seems to be no reason why he should 
seek employment in the foreign trade where the shipowner has the reason 
of competition for the wages and conditions which he imposes upon the 
seamen. The American ceased to go to sea because he could do better on 
shore than he possibly could at sea, where, no matter what his industry 
and thrift, he could not and can not earn sufficient upon which to keep a 
family. 

As to the cost of operating a vessel under the American flag, the con- 
tention that American vessels in the foreign trade provide better quarters, 
more and better food, that they carry more men, and pay more wages than 
vessels urder other flags, is not based upon facts. When the steamers 
**Paris’’ and ‘‘ New York’’ were placed under the American flag, the 
number of firemen and coal passers and of able and ordinary seamen was 
reduced. 

The wages of sailors and marine firemen depend upon the port in 
which they are engaged and the voyage they are about to make, and not 
at all upon the flag under which the vessels sails, and our law, enacted in 
1884, gave to the shipowner the right to hire his crew in a foreign port, 
bring them to the United States and back to a foreign port without re- 

shipping them in the United States. This puts him on an absolute equality 
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as to wages, exclusive of officers with any country with which he trades. 
He pays English wages if he trades with England, French wages if he 
trades with France, and Chinese wages if he trades with China; the law 
gives him this privilege and he avails himself of it to the fullest extent. 

The other costs of operating a vessel are coal, lubricating oils, and 
provisions; like other vessels, he buys it where it is cheapest. If it bea 
sailing vessel it consists in spars, canvas, ropes and blocks, and these 
things we furnish to other nations to a very large extent. 

Since the organization of our government no industry has been as well 
cared for through absolute authority over the men employed therein, 
through immunities granted and special privileges conferred, as has been 
the merchant marine. By law enacted in 1790 the seaman was made the 
property of the vessel upon which he served. If he sought to withdraw 
himself from the servitude of his master he could be and he was arrested, 
put in prison, there to remain until called for by such master. If he suc- 
ceeded in escaping from his service and his master he could be and he was 
pursued from state to state, or from one country into another, forcibly re- 
turned to his master and compelled to continue the labor on pain of im- 
prisonment. When involuntary servitude was taken off the negro by war, 
and the thirteenth amendment and the statutes revised accordingly, the 
vessel’s ownership of the seaman remained undisturbed. Conditions as to 
quarters on board, food and working hours were by Congress left at the 
discretion of the owner. Some improvements have been made but the 
seamen’s status yet remains that of aserforapeon. He isstill compelled 
to live in a place six feet long, six feet high and two feet wide. In this 
place he has to eat, to live, and to sleep, when off duty. It has been 
described as too large for a coffin and not large enough for a grave. He is 
still compelled to sign away in the foreign trade a certain sum of the wages 
tu be earned in order to obtain employment. He must obey any order 
from the master or any other officer or goto prison. But if crippled for 
life by injury thereby received, he has no remedy. He must, in obtaining 
employment, compete with the unskilled and destitute, not only in this 
country, but from all nations and races. The vessels are undermanned, 
both as to skill and number, and the shipowner is resisting every improve- 
ment by every means within his power. 

In the meantime the shipowners have been relieved of risks arising 
from acts of God or dangers of the sea through a system of insurance; arising 
from piracy through the present imperfect policing of the seas; from those 
arising from popular local disturbances through damages paid by such locali- 
ties or states; of liabilities to the shipper, passenger, or seaman through 
limited liability laws and judicial decisions; of taxes on floating property 
by several states; of fees to be paid for the enforcement of navigation laws, 
except in some unimportant instances; of care and cure of sick seamen, cost 
of which is now borne by the public treasury, and the burial of dead sea- 
men, who are handed over tothe coroner and then buried by the commu- 
nity; of the duty to carry a certain number of citizens in the crew of the 
vessel; of the duty of training men for the sea service now done by 
foreigners or in training ships at public expense. In addition to this he 
may carry as many or as few men as he pleases, with such skill or lack of 
skill as he chooses; he may carry as much cargoon deck and load his vessel 
to any depth that he thinks profitable. There are no laws or regulations 
on these subjects. 

He may hire, and, in a foreign port in the foreign trade, by assist- 
ance of the police, keep the cheapest men that can be found in any part of 
the world. 

Under our coastwise navigation laws he has an absolute monopoly of 
all trade from one American port to another. 
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Under the act of 1892 he may make contracts to carry the mail through 
which he receives more pay for this service than he pays in wages to every 
man and boy employed on his vessel as a seaman in any capacity. 

Having been relieved of risks and liabilities, and having been given im- 
munities as have been herein mentioned, and having driven the American 
from the sea, thereby weakening our navy, and now employing and thereby 
training foreigners and men of alien and antagonistic races, making them 
ready to be employed by other navies, he insists upon continuing these 
conditions, while he urges Congress to further tax the whole American peo- 
ple to help him carry on his private business. 

The convention then reiterated its condemnation of any such legisla- 
tion, and especially against this bill with its un-American provision for 
conscription. 

In passing, it may not be amiss to say that the workingmen of our 
country, the organized workingmen, are no less patriotic than any of our 
citizens in other walks of life. In all the great events and vicissitudes, 
when the honor, the interests, and the safety of our country have been at 
stake, none more promptly, zealously, and patriotically enlisted and offered 
their services and lives under the flag of the Republic than did the men of 
labor. We have lost none of our love for and devotion to our country. 
The past is but a presage of what the toilers of America will do should the 
necessity ever arise, but we can not refrain from entering an emphatic 
protest against an attempt to subvert a principle of civilized government, 
and particularly republican institutions, by a system of conscription and 
compulsory military or naval service, especially in times of peace, even if 
conscription and compulsory service are hidden disingenuously behind the 
subterfuge that they are voluntary. 

You will please note the substitute for Senate Bill 529, 59th 
Congress, second session, that section three in its entirety is a practical 
re-statement of the provisions of the compulsory naval service feature of 
the original bill. Every organization in the boilermaking, shipbuilding, 
and kindred trades has gone on record deliberately and repeatedly as 
opposed to ship subsidy legislation. Mr. Smith in his circular quotes a 
so-called ‘‘ United Boilermakers’ Association.’’ You should know that 
this so-called united boilermakers is composed of a few locals of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of America, which seceded 
from the parent organization upon an entirely different subject, and in no 
way related to the ship subsidy proposition. It forms but a very insignifi- 
cant part of the trade in the United States. It assumed this position simply 
as a matter of pique and antagonism because of the other differences which 
exist. 

I should be glad to submit to you originals and copies of the corre- 
spondence which passed between Mr. Smith and Mr. William J. Gilthorpe, 
secretary-treasurer of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders of America, in which it is clearly shown that the efforts of Mr. 
Smith, acting for the promoters of ship subsidy, in trying to suborn Mr. 
Gilthorpe and induce him to follow just such a course and practice with 
his organization, were the same as he (Mr. Smith) used in his scheme to 
suborn Mr. Weeks. 

It may not be uninteresting for you to know that there is not a pro- 
moter of ship subsidy legislation, but who has antagonized in Congress 
every bill of a tangible character which might favorably affect the interests 
of the working people of our country—the eight hour bill, the bill to regu- 
late and limit the abuse of the issuance of injunctions, the bill to accord to 
seamen the right of ownership in themselves, and all other measures for 
which labor has asked at the hands of Congress. 

There are other additional interesting matters in connection with this 
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subject which I hope for the opportunity to present to you for your consid- 
eration, but this letter is already too long to attempt of their incorporation 
here. 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


In the first session of the present Congress the ship subsidy ‘‘pro- 
moters’’ brought a body of half dozen ‘‘labor’’ men to Washington, who, 
without authority, and in fact against the distinct declarations of their 
organizations, made a pretense that they were voicing the sentiments of 
labor, when they hypocritically asked for ship subsidy ‘‘in the interest of 
labor.’’ These ‘‘labor’’ men were and are well known to be out of touch 
and sympathy (and some out of membership) with organized labor. While 
in Washington at the time they were seen and heard wrangling as to the 
money consideration they received from the ship subsidy ‘‘promoters’’ for 
their dirty part in the dirty business. 

It seems to be the part assigned by the ‘‘promoters’’ to Mr. Alexander 
R. Smith to seek out some poor, week-kneed men in the labor movement, 
to cajole, flatter, or hoodwink them. If these fail, to suborn or bribe them. 
In our efforts to advocate, protect, and further the interests of the toiling 
millions of our country we have at time run counter to these men, and in 
every instance the origin of their having ‘‘gone wrong’’ was immediately 
traceable to the ship subsidy ‘‘promoters’’ of which Alexander R. Smith is 
the conspicuous figure. 

We can find no more fitting description of the work and methods 
of the men engaged in the effort to fasten ship subsidy and particularly 
conscription upon the people, than our opening characterization of them in 
the January article in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: ‘‘In all our country 
there is not a more corrupt gang than the well-known coterie, who are 
engaged in the scheme to ‘promote’ ship subsidy legislation.’’ 

We commend to ship subsidy ‘‘ promoters’’ the well-known but oft 


despised couplet: 
‘*‘What a tangled web we weave, 


When first we practice to deceive !’’ 
Mr. Smith, take notice. 





“anTi-TRUST" Hidden behind the legal manipulators of the agitation 
LEGISLATION— for so-called ‘‘anti-trust’’ legislation has always lurked 
A CRITICISM the purpose to attack the organizations of the working 
AND WARNING. people instituted to protect them and to promote their 
interests. Even during the discussions of the so-called ‘‘anti-trust’’ bills 
which Congress considered years ago, we were apprehensive that it 
was the design of the advocates of that measure to make the labor 
organizations the real parties at which the dart was aimed, or that such 
construction would be placed upon it by the courts. During the discussion 
in Congress, expression was given to the thought that there was no such 
intention in the measure. After its enactment, however, the courts under 
its provisions found no difficulty in so interpreting the law as to make the 
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labor organizations the real object of attack. It required the extraordinary 
effort of the federal Executive to have it at all apply to the combinations 
of capital. 

The subsequent legislation attempted by the unionphobias in Congress, 
led by Congressman Littlefield, in the effort to amend the so-called ‘‘anti- 
trust’’ law, made it plain that it was their purpose to more directly 
attempt to outlaw the labor organizations of our country. This the pro- 
moters of the bill denied, but when labor asked them to incorporate in their 
measure a provision specifically stating that it should not be construed to 
affect the labor organizations, they emphatically refused. When the bill 
came before the House for consideration, the minority presented the amend- 
ment which labor prepared. It was adopted as a part of the bill by a vote 
of two hundred and fifty to nine. Whenthat amendment was incorporated 
in the bill, the advocates of the general measure lost all interest in it and 
it was allowed to die, thus justifying the apprehensions we then felt. 

Since then, sporadic efforts have been made in Congress to advance 
this species of legislation, but, realizing the watchful care which the repre- 
sentatives of labor have ever manifested such measures have never passed 
beyond committee. For some years after, a general effort was made in the 
state legislatures to secure the passage of some such legislation, ostensibly 
to apply to the trusts, but really aimed at the labor organizations. In 
Texas there was such a bill enacted. Owing to the better understanding 
among our fellow-workers and the alertness of representative labor men, 
we had not heard for a year or two of any such further attempts in state 
legislatures. 

Recently, however, there has been introduced in the General Assembly 
of Missouri, by Senator Gilmore, a bill ostensibly aimed at pools and trusts, 
but it is quite evident that its real purpose is to outlaw the efforts of the 
working people to protect and promote their interests and their rights. 
This bill was called to our attention by the secretary of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Missouri State Federation of Labor and our opinion asked 
regarding it. Of course we complied. 

The purpose of here discussing the bill itself and expressing our 
opinion thereon is that we have in mind the fact that bills of a similar 
nature are likely to be introduced in the state legislatures at any time by 
those hostile to the interests of labor. We hope that the criticisms and 
suggestions which we make may be helpful to the men of labor wherever 
such a bill may be under consideration, or the subject under discussion. 

For convenience and clearness, we quote such portions of the bill 
which Senator Gilmore introduced in the Missouri legislature, which would 
unquestionably affect the working people: 

Section 8966 provides that, no person who shall enter into and become a member of or 
participate in any . . . agreement, combination, confederation, or understanding with 
any other person or persons to regulate, control, or fix the price of any article of manu- 
facture, mechanism, merchandise, commodity, convenience or repair, or any product of 
mining, or any article or thing whatsoever of any class or kind bought and sold . 
shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of conspiracy ard in restraint of trade, and be pun- 


ished as provided for in this act. 
Section 8967 provides that, any two or more persons who shall create, enter into, 
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become members of, or participatein any . . . agreement, combination, confederation, 
association, or understanding to control or . . . limit competition in such trade by refus~ 
ing to buy from or sell to, . . . or shall boycott or threaten any person from buying 
or selling to any other person . . . shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, and punished as provided for in this act. 

Section 8968 provides that, all arrangements, contracts, agreements, combinations, 
or understandings, . . . with a view to lessen or which tend to lessen . . . full and 
free competition or understandings made or entered into between any two or more per- 
sons which are designed or made with a view to increase or which terd to increase the 
market price of any product, commodity, or article or thing of any class whatsoever, 
bought and sold, . . . shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, and punished as provided for in this act. 

Section 5969 provides for the penalty on conviction, by a fine of not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year in the county jail, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Section 8970 invests the circuit courts of Missouri with jurisdiction to prevent 
and restrain any person or persons, . . . associations of individuals, etc.,-etc. 

The remainder of the bill is simply matters of detail in furtherance of 
the purposes already quoted or referred to. 

‘It will be observed that not only an organization of workmen, but any 
agreement or understanding which any of them may enter into for the pur- 
pose of preventing either a reduction in their wages or increase in their 
working time, or to secure an advance in their wages or a reduction in 
their working time, will be held to be a conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
and, particularly, the effort to reduce the hours of labor, would be held as 
limiting ‘‘the amount or quantity of the article of manufacture, etc.’’ It 
would be held that the organizations or combination or agreement of work- 
men would be ‘‘ to limit competition in such trade.’’ 

No person or business has any property right in patronage. Every- 
one has, therefore, the right to bestow it or withhold it, and to ask his 
friends and the public generally to either bestow or withhold such patron- 
age. That is all that is involved in the so-called ‘‘boycott,’’ yet, under the 
terms of the bill, any person or persons performing this perfectly lawful 
act would be deemed and adjudged guilty of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and punished to the extent of a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment of 
one year. 

The bill referred to and all the propositions quoted are dangerous to 
the interests of labor and the rights of all our people. 

They are reactionary, for they seek to restore legal fetters, obsolete for 
nearly a century, and which an enlightened public opinion has compelled 
to be disregarded. 

Dangerous, since they violate every true conception of human liberty, 
the right to dispose of one’s person, the right to free locomotion, the right 
to bestow or withhold patronage. 

As will be observed, the bill directly recognizes that the courts now 
have no lawful authority to issue injunctions in disputes which arise between 
workmen and their employers, as such, and the bill, by direction, under- 
takes to invest the courts with such power. 

Perhaps the sponsor for this and similar bills, may contend that they 
will have no application to disputes, as such, between workmen and their 
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employers. We insist that a clear reading of the measures will dissipate 
such a notion. The provision to punish ‘‘boycotting’’ is one of the addi- 
tional, direct evidences of such purpose; but lest anyone dispute it, we 
may recall an incident which occurred about three years ago in Texas and 
which further justifies our position and contention. 

The legislature of Texas a few years ago had under consideration, 
just such a bill, dubbed by its promoters and advocates as an ‘‘ anti-trust ’’ 
bill. The friends of labor submitted the bill to us for our opinion. Their 
attention was called to the features of the measure, as we called them to 
the attention of the legislative committee of the Missouri State Federation 
of Labor, and as we now call them to the attention of our fellow- unionists 
and friends the country over. 

Our letter and criticisms were submitted by the representative labor 
men in Texas to the attorney-general of that state, who declared that under 
no circumstances could the bill, if enacted, be construed to refer or to ap- 
ply to the organizations of workingmen. Yet, within two months after 
the enactment of that bill, several members of organized labor were indicted 
under its provisions, upon the allegation that they were guilty of an act in 
restraint of trade, because they were engaged in a labor dispute with an 
employer. Soon thereafter a movement was inaugurated by organized 
labor of Texas, tending to eliminate the application of certain provisions 
of that law to organized labor. 

If the promoters of the bill pending in Missouri, and others of the same 
order, really have no intention to punish workmen who are protecting their 
rights and interests by organizaticn, then they should manifest it in two 
distinct instances. First, all references to boycotting should be eliminated, 
and second, an amendment somewhat as follows should be made: 

Nothing in this act shall be so construed to apply, or have reference to any organi- 
zation, or association of workingmen, which has for its purpose the regulation of 
wages, hours of labor or conditions of employment in their efforts for such regulation. 

Without an amendment substantially as above suggested, our fellow- 
workers and friends are justly apprehensive of measures cf this character. 
They are in duty bound by every lawful and honorable means at their com- 
mand to prevent the enactment of any bill so vicious in its purposes. 

Men of labor, be on guard, not only to urge organization among the 
toilers, but a better understanding of the rights and interests of the masses 
of our country. What can not be accomplished in agreement with em- 
ployers must be secured at the hands of our legislatures, national and state; 
but above all keep constantly in mind that eternal vigilance is not only the 
price of liberty, but of progress and success. 





COMMENT ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Events followed each other fast in the efforts of labor to secure the 
exclusion of Japanese laborers from the United States and its possessions. 
Out of the ‘‘assumption’”’ of the Japanese government that the people of San 
Francisco treated the Japanese students unjustly and with indignity in 
segregating them from the white children in separate schools, has come a 
better conception by the Executive and Congress as to the real need for 
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legislation to exclude Japanese laborers from our country. Congress passed 


the following amendment to the immigration law: 


Whenever the President shall be satisfied that passports issued by any foreign 
government to its citizens to go to any country other than the United States or to any 
insular possession of the United States or to the canal zone are being used for the pur- 
pose of enabling the holders to come to the continental territory cf the United States to 
the detriment of labor conditions therein, the President may refuse to permit such citi- 
zens of the country issuing such passports to enter the continental territory of the United 
States from such other country or from such insular possessions or from the canal zone. 


Thus it places in the hands of the President the discretion to exercise 
the power with which Congress invests him. Time will demonstrate the 
necessity for further and more effective legislation upon the subject. 


For 24 years the Western Union Telegraph Company has refused to 
treat with its employes or to give them fair wages. Recently they organ- 
ized and asked for an advance in wages; a 10 per cent raise was conceded. 
The Postal Telegraph Company gave its organized employes nearly 15 per 
cent. So much for organization. 


The trade union is the best form of organization to promote the rights 
and protect the interests of the toiling masses. 


Organized labor of America makes for international peace and brother- 
hood. Among the demands it seeks to press upon the representatives of 
the United States at the coming Hague conference are the following: 

A general arbitration treaty. 

A periodic world assembly. 

Impartial investigation of all difficulties before hostilities are engaged 
in between nations. 

Immunity of private property at sea in time of war. 

Intelligent observers realize that if the coming conference at the Hague 
will adopt these propositions that they will largely contribute to permanent 
international peace. Labor recognizes that though others may fall in battle, 
the brunt of war is borne by the masses, the working people, and this, too, 
not only upon the battlefield itself, but that they thereafter bear the burdens 
which war entails. The trade union movement from its inception has been 
opposed to war. 


Are you'a union man? If not, why not? 


In the lower house of the North Carolina legislature a committee 
reported unfavorably ona bill limiting to 60 per week the hours of labor in 
factories and mills. The same committee reported favorably on another 
bill, limiting the hours to 66 per week, with an amendment providing that 
mills can not operate after eight o’clock at night ‘‘to make up for lost time.’’ 
What acommentary upon the present-day civilization with its wonderful 
machinery and propelling forces to produce wealth, that a bill limiting the 
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hours of labor of children to 60 per week is reported unfavorably! The pro- 
posed amendment that mills may not operate after eight o’clock at night is 
evidence of the long-hour conditions of industry as they exist in the mills 
of North Carolina. There is still much work ahead for organized labor. 
Work of organization, agitation, and education before anything like real 
justice and humanity shall generally be achieved. 





To be a union man yourself is not enough. Urge your fellow-workmen 


to act likewise. 





Trade unionism is one of those institutions which brings its benefits 
and advantages to us by securing them for others. 


The advances made in the material, moral, and social conditions of the 
working people are the achievements of the much abused, maligned, and oft 
misunderstood trade union movement. 


The American Federation of Labor is the highest type and most suc- 
cessful general organization of united labor yet devised. Its continued 
existence and growth for the past 26 years, the advantages it has secured 
for the wage-earners of America, is but the precursor of its permanency in 
the future and the great good it will yet accomplish for all. 





In a letter addressed to Speaker Cannon, under date of January 10, 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw, in urging the construction of a new build- 
ing in which the workmen in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing may 


perform their work for the government, says: 

The present facilities are entirely inadequate. I doubt if a worse sweatshop exists 
on earth than the factory in which the government manufactures its money, its bouds 
its internal revenue and postofficestamps. The condition of the employes, especially in 
summer, is well-nigh unbearable, and every consideration pleads for improvement. 

An awful commentary upon our civilization! What an example for 


private employers! 


The opponents to the abolition of child labor would reverse the order 
of nature and have children support adults. 


Congressman Mudd of Maryland has joined Littlefield, Wharton e/ a/., 
in trying to besmirch the character and standing of representative labor 
men, to the delight of the Parry-Post organs who quote these gentry with 


much relish. 





Every achievement of the trade union movement for the improvement 
of the conditions of its own members, helps and uplifts not only the non- 
union workmen, but aids materially to the social uplift of the entire human 


family. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more than 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 
These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the “ee of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


o the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 


country an 


the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Trade generally good throughout 
the country. Prospects good for the coming 
season. Several locals have given notice of in- 
creased wages in the near future. We have formed 
a union in Los Angeles, Cal., during the month. 


Blacksmiths. 


Geo. J]. Werner.—Trade conditions are steadily 
improving. We have secured better working con- 
ditions and increased wages throughout the 
country. We have strike in Philadelphia against a 
reduction in wages, and we expect to win. New 
unions have recently been formed in Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Sittery, Me.; Altoona, Pa., and 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J.J. McNamara.—We are resisting to the utmost 
the attempts to introduce the open shop in the 
erection industry. Several strikes are pending be- 
cause of the open shop policy. We have held out 
against this in the past and expect to in the future. 
Conditions are fair, but we are facing the dull 
season of our trade. Have formed new unions in 
New York City, Dubuque, Iowa, and Seattle, Wash. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Chas. A. Baustian.—We have organized new 
unions recently in Dallas, Tex.; Oakland, Cal.; 
New Haven, Conn., and Owensboro, Ky. The 
organization of the union in Owensboro caused a 
lockout of 350 members. The strike in Washington 
continues. About ninety-five members are affected. 

Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner.—Al\ the larger cities report busi- 
ness good, considering the time of the year. 
Smaller locals report increase both as to member- 
ship and finances. All indications point to a good 
spring season. A new union was recently formed 
in Jersey City. 

Cigarmakers. 

G. W. Perkins.—The cigar trust is still turning 
out millions of cigars made by child, non-union, 
and cheap labor. We are doing our utmost to push 
the union labeled cigars to the front and thereby 
put the cigar trust out of business. We have a 
couple of small strikes on hand and will report on 
them later. We have chartered new unions in 
Porto Rico and Illinois. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

Joseph J. Brady.—Trade in general is good and 
our members are fairly wellemployed. No changes 
in conditions to report. 
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Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—The New York local which se- 
ceded from our international union has again en- 
tered the fold with an appreciable increase in 
membership. We have the assurance that this lo- 
cal from now on intends to support the interna- 
tional union to the very best of its ability. The 
efforts of President Gompers who advised with the 
members of our executive board and also the lo- 
cal’s representatives are very much appreciated. 
Trade cohditions are very good and steadily 
improving. 


Foundry Employes. 


Geo. Bechtold.—We intend to establish the nine 
hour work day this spring in our trade wherever 
it is not already in force and will also attempt to 
secure increased wages. We feel confident of 
success in both instances. Trade conditions fairly 
good. 


Hodcarriers. 


H. A. Stemburgh.—Trade is improving in some 
localities. Conditions remain about the same, 
fair. New unions have been formed in Harris- 
burg, Ill.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jersey City and Pater- 
son, N. J 


Lace Operatives. 


Jas. Parker.—We are contemplating amalga- 
mation with the lace workers to form an inter- 
national federation. Trade conditions good 
throughout and membership increasing. 


Lathers. 


Ralph Brandt.—We have chartered new locals 
in Staunton, Ill., and Engelwood, N. J. Our men 
have been well employed. Trade conditions 
good. Weexpended $300in death benefits dur- 
ing the month. 


Pavers. 


John E. Pritchard.—The winter season is natu- 
rally dull for our trade. Industrial prospects fair 
and wages are the same as last year. We are look- 
ing for increased wages this spring for all branches 
of the trade. 


Paving Cutters. 


Wm. Dodge.—We have adopted the eight 
hour day to take effect May 1, 1909. A number of 
our unions are now working the eight hour day 
and we expect that all unions will conform with 
the rule by the time the eight hour law goes into 
effect. A new union was formed in San Francisco 
during the month. We have recently expended 
$250 in death benefits. Work has been slack dur- 
ing the winter, but will soon pick up. 


Patternmakers. 


James Wilson.—We are taking every oppor- 
tunity to improve conditions and raise wages for 
our members. Trade conditions fair. In St. Louis 
we recently won strike for increased wages. A 
new union has been formed in Fitchburg, Mass. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—This is our busy season and 
our men are well employed. No strikes or troubles 
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to report. We had one death recently and ex- 
pended in benefit $150. 


Sawsmiths. 


C. G. Wertz.—Trade is good; our men steadily 
employed. Some shops are making efforts to in- 
crease wages. 


Shoe Workers. 


C. L. Baine.—Trade good. Conditions are gene- 
rally improving. At present we have a strike 
pending in Syracuse, N. Y,, where an attempt was 
made to disrupt our union. New unions have been 
formed in Natick, Mass.; Allentown, Pa.; Seattle, 
Wash., and Cleveland, Ohio. Recently we ex- 
pended $850 in death benefits and $6,105.88 for the 
benefits of sick and disabled. 


Slate Workers. 


Thos. H. Palmer.—We contemplate extending 
our organization throughout Virginia and Mary- 
land. New unions have been formed in Pen Argyle 
and Danielsville, Pa. Slight increase in wages has 
been secured in some instances. Employment is 
unsteady for our men at this time of the year, but 
we expect it to pick up with the spring season. 


Stationary Firemen. 


C. L. Shamp.—During the last four months we 
have secured the eight hour workday for 1,472 
men and these men are now receiving more wages 
for the eight hour workday than they formerly 
did for 12 hours. We have 95 per cent of our trade 
working the eight hour day and we will agitate 
for the eight hour workday until all workers are 
on that basis. New unions have been chartered in 
Ottumwa, Iowa; St. Joseph, Mo., and Thurber, 
Tex. 


Steel Plate Printers. 


T. L. Mahan.—All our trade steadily employed 
as business is brisk everywhere. We are now 
working to extend our organization in the western 
part of the country. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


John F. Gleason.—Men in our craft are steadily 
employed. No recent changes in wages or condi- 
tions to report, In a strike at Bay State, Mass., 
against a cut in wages the employers secured an 
injunction in order to force the men back to work. 
It had no effect. 


Tailors. 


John B. Lennon.—Everything moving smoothly. 
No strikes or lockouts to report in our trade. New 
locals have been formed in Holyoke, Mass., and 
Mobile, Ala. 


Watch Case Engravers. 
Geo. Weidman.—Trade conditions fair and stead- 
ily improving. We are agitating and organizing 
wherever possible. 


Window Glass Snappers. 


L. L. Jacklin.—We are contemplating a demand 
for increased wages. Hours remain the same as 
last year. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Gadsden.—Sam Silvey: 

Wages have increased from 25 to 50 cents per 
day in the last year, and this is due to the efforts 
of organized labor. Conditions are good and hours 
are 10a day. Employment has been steady. Have 
two new unions under way. 

Mobile.—Eli. Rascovar and Chas. Sturtevant: 

Conditions here have improved through the ef- 
forts of organized labor. Employment is steady. 
Plumbers and typographical union are gaining 
ground. Plumbers are fighting against the open 
shop which the employers’ association is trying to 
enforce. We now have the eight and nine hour 
workday for union men. Switchmen have organ- 
ized. Have three new unions under way. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson.—S. L. Rodgers: 

Organized labor is steadily advancing in this 
vicinity. Its members are securing better condi- 
tions and gradually increasing wages. All news- 
papers and job offices in the city have signed the 
eight hour scale with typographical union. Em- 

loyment was never nore plentiful. There is work 
oreveryone. All trades have secured substantial 
advances without strike. Bricklayers and build- 
ing trades are enjoying eight hour agreements. 
The unorganized are now awake to the fact that in 
order to secure better things they must yet to- 
gether and work for them. All political parties 
patronize the union label, and all business men 
realize that, in order to be successful, they must 
carry union-made goods. A trades and labor as- 
sembly has been formed recently. 


ARKANSAS. 

Malvern.—D. McCrabill: 

Employment has been steady considering the 
season. We have now a labor hall for union 
meetings. Two new unions have been formed 
recently. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—L. D. Biddle: 

Employment is fair in all lines. Organized 
trades making steady progress. State Federation 
of Labor convention was a harmonious gathering 
and did much good work. Marble setters helpers, 
have reorganized and milkers and retail clerks 
organized recently. Several new unions are under 
way. 

San Bernardino.—C. B. Risher and H. G. Frey: 

We have a very small per cent of unorganized 
labor in this vicinity. Carpenters and joiners 
have secured increase from $3 to $3.50 a day of 
eight hours. The merchants’ protective associa- 
tion disclaims any connection with the citizens’ 
alliance and are having all their clerks join the 
retail clerks’ protective association. They also 
observe the union labels and carry union made 
goods in stock. A city ordinance requiring the 
eight hour day was passed recently. Retail clerks, 
gas workers, bartenders, and carpet mechanics 





haveorganized. Cooks and waiters are organizing. 
The state legislature is favorable to organized 
labor and to good labor legislation. 

Vallejo.—D. H. Leavitt : 

Unorganized labor is reaping some of the benefits 
secured through organized effort. Much more 
could be accomplished if all workers would organ- 
ize and lend assistance. Employes at Mare Island 
Navy Yard expect to receive a general increase in 
wages without strike. They are about to affiliate 
with the federal union and will make a strong 
effort 'o better their conditions. State Federation 
of Labor is presenting several bills of interest to 
labor at this session of legislature and a special 
effort is being made to secure their passage. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—Geo. Allen: 

Through the agitation and sentiment created one 
year ago by the organization of the union label 
league of Denver, the condition of both organized 
and unorganized labor is way ahead of what it 
has been in this section for years past, and we be- 
lieve that the future will bring much good for 
those engaged in the various trades. We have had 
no recent strikes. The organization of the laundry 
workers has improved conditions much for those 
in and outside of the union. We find in some in- 
stances the employers are granting concessions to 
prevent employes from joining the unions, The 
label league has caused the merchants here to take 
notice and they are now arriving at the conclusion 
that the demand for the label and organization 
among the workers is no bluff. They dre putting 
in good lines of label goods and find it difficult to 
supply the demand. The city and county of 
Denver passed an ordinance. which requires the 
typographical union label on all city work; also a 
clause was inserted in all municipal contracts re- 
quiring an eight hour day. Carriagemakers have 
organized. Injunctions have been granted against 
the laundry drivers in an effort to break up the 


union. 
FLCRIDA, 


Gainesville.—J. I. Blake: 

Organized labor is in the lead as regards condi- 
tions here. The unorganized carpenters are trying 
to secure union hours. Laborers are not getting 
about fifty per cent more wages than they did in 
1905. This has been secured without strike. Em- 
— is steady and there is a good demand 
or men. 

Key West.—Wm. F. Maloney: 

Employment is fairly steady. Am working to 
get all unions built up and in good shape. The un- 
organized workers in many instances share the 
conditions secured through organized effort. Em- 
ployers are trying to force the open shop, but it is 
stoutly resisted by the unions. 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Industrial conditions good and employment 
steady in this section. Good work is done for the 
union labels. We expect the 10 hour law to be en- 
forced by the state shortly. 
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Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Labor conditions here are very satisfactory. 
Printers, pressmen, bricklayers, and painters have 
the eight hour day. Other building trades will 
secure eight hour day this spring. Employment is 
steady and work plentiful. The child labor law is 
being fairly well enforced. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—O. V. Lowe: 

Employment continues steady. Carpenters ex- 

ct to secure an increase in wages this spring. 

he building contractors have organized an 
exchange, but it has caused no trouble so far and 
we hope to get along without friction. We have 
a glass company and a lead company here, neither 
of which will employ union laborers. On account 
of this unfair attitude we find it impossible to keep 
up a federal union. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

After a short strike butcher workmen secured 
increase of 50 cents a day. There are but few un- 
organized workers in this city. Employment has 
been fairly steady. A local soda factory has been 
unionized recently. A woman’s label league has 
been formed and will take part in pushing the 
work for the union labels. 

Bloomington.—W. S. Caven: 

Work has been slack during the winter season, 
but will soon be more plentiful. Organized labor 
making good progress. Garment workers are still 
on strike, but hope to win. Steamfitters and 
boilermakers’ helpers have organized. We adver- 
tise all union labels. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Owing to the steady increase in membership, or- 
ganized labor was never in better condition than 
at present. Employment has been steady when- 
ever weather conditions would permit. Carpenters 
of Pittsburg, Ill., have organized. Teamsters and 
painters are forming unions. 

Champaign.—Walter E. Price: 

Organized labor making steady progrecs. Em- 
ployment has been slack during the winter. At 
this writing the painters are locked out. They have 
asked for raise of 2% centsan hour. The bosses 
are trying to enforce the open shop. All union 
labels are pushed. 

De Pue.—D. J. Farley: 

The great number of foreign immigrants in this 
section makes the work of organizing difficult. 
One zinc company, which employs foreign labor, 
has erected a nine-foot fence around the 20-acre 
factory grounds and an organizer would be ar- 
rested if he ventured within. Employment in the 
building trades has been slack during the winter, 
but we expect employment will soon be more 
plentiful. 

Joliet.—A. C. Martin: 

Employment has been steady for union men. 
Wages have increased in some organized trades 
without strike. Organized labor making fair prog- 
ress. Am working with the organizing committee 
in an effort to build up the membership of exist- 
ing unions as well as to form new ones. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Union men have been steadily employed all the 
season. A local tube company advanced wages 10 
cents a day on January 1. Waiters and cooks are 


talking of organizing. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

La Salle.—Geo. A. Hunter: 

Work has been exceptionally steady this winter. 
Nearly all organized crafts in good shape. Federal 
labor union doing especially well. We are pushing 
the union labels whenever possible. 

Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

All trades have been steadily employed whenever 
the weather permitted. Painters and carpenters 
secured scele of increased wages. We patronize 
the union labels at all times. 

Mendota.—J. B. Phelps: 

Organized labor through its own efforts is steadily 
increasing wages and securing other advantages. 
Union men have 50 per cent better conditions than 
the unorganized. Unskilled laborers, hotel em- 
a bartenders, retail clerks, and barbers are 

orming unions. 


Pinckneyville.—Hosea Taylor: 

We have a few unorganized men here. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good owing to its own ef- 
forts. Employment has been steady during ihe 
winter. The label committee is doing good work 
for the union labels. We are continually at work 
on education along political lines as suggested by 
the A. F. of L. 

Pontiac.—Joseph Murphy: 

Through the efforts of the federal union of this 
city arrangements were made with city council to 
have union labor specified on a contract for the 
laying of 12 miles of concrete sidewalk. The union 
is now looking after other large contracts to be let 
by the city council. Organized labor making 
steady progress. Advances have been secured in 
wages without strike. Shorter hours and better 
pay have been secured by the union men. The 
union labels find a steady demand. 

Rockford.—]. H. Hammond: 

All trades working full time. 
been locked out for some time. Asa rule there is 
an upward tendency in wages. Boot and shoe 
workers have organized. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 

Sparta—sS. W. Skelly: 

The eight hour day has been adopted by the 
municipal government. Organized trades in good 
shape, and have been fairly well employed. We 
demand the union labels at all times. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor here is good. 
The unorganized are working for less wages than 
the organized. Employment has been steady 
owing to the fact that we are having a very open 
winter. There have been no changes in the wages, 
working hours or working conditions of the vari- 
ous locals since last report. There have been no 
strikes. Quitea number of local organizations are 
arranging theirscales for this year and will present 
them between now and May ist. The organizing 
committee-for the Springfield Federation of Labor 
is doing some good and effective work in the mat- 
ter of affiliating local unions with the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and assisting the weaker organiza- 
tions in building uptheir unions. Union label 
agitation has been quite prominent among the va- 
rious unions, and it is safe to say that there are 
more union labels being patronized today than 
was ever known in the history of organized labor 


Carpenters have 
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in Springfield. No state laws or city ordinances 
pertaining to labor have been passed since last re- 
port. No injunctions, and, in fact, everything has 
worked quite harmoniously during the past month. 
A machinists’ union has been need dines last 
report. 

Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

The unorganized workers are in poor shape, but 
are beginning to come in line. Miners, carpenters, 
teamsters, painters, and trackmen are about to or- 
ganize. Considering the season employment has 
been steady and plentiful. 

Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: 

Labor situation fairly satisfactory. Conditions, 
wages and hours have been greatly improved by 
trade organization. The unorganized workers 
can not compare with union men as regards satis- 
factory conditions. A city ordinance was passed 
which requires union labor on all city work. Tin- 
ners, plumbers, and teamsters are organizing. 


INDIANA. 


Iudianapolis.—John F. Gallivan: 

Organized trades in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Unorganized workers enjoy 
fair conditions, which in many instances are the 
result of the agitation of the trade unions. Wages 
have been increased two cents an hour on one of 
the big railroad systems. Have organized one new 
union during the month. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

Outlook for the coming season is very good. 
Condition of organized labor continues to improve. 
A great deal of building will be done this spring 
and organized labor will be in demand. The un- 
organized workers are beginning to make inquiries 
about joining the different unions, as they also want 
to get the benefit of good wages and steady work. 
Employment is steady in all lines. Wabash Valley 
Labor Day Association held its first meeting of the 
year during the month and it was conceded the 
largest gathering of workers ever held in this 
vicinity. Women’s label league is active. Wait- 
resses will probably organize in the near future. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Lehigh.—Pat. O’Shea: 

Mine workers are the only ones organized here. 
All the other crafts are unorganized and in bad 
shape. Employment has been steady in the mines. 

South McAlester.—D.S. O'Leary: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the un- 
organized are in poor shape. The trouble at a 
powder plant has been settled and everything is 
running smoothly. We succeeded in having 
unionized a newspaper in Wilburton recently. 


IOWA, 

Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 

Prospects are good for organizing new unions 
this year. We have had large gains in membership 
throughout the different branches of labor. The 
unions are fighting child labor, of which there is 
considerable in the factories here. The unorgan- 
ized workers get at least 20 per cent less wages 
than the union men. Employment is fairly steady 
for this time of the year. The unions carry a benefit 
for needy members when out of work. Railroad 
employes have secured increased wages without 


strike. Street railway employes, plumbers, and ce- 
ment workers are about to organize. There should 
be a more consistent demand for the union labels 
and this could be accomplished by an educational 
campaign of the various union labels. 

Davenport.—Wm. Hannon: 

Condition of unorganized labor is deplorable. 
On the other hand the union men are steadily im- 
proving their conditions and securing better wages 
and hours. This is due to their own efforts. 
Machinists have recently secured increased wages. 
Boilermakers and blacksmiths also secured an ad- 
vance. The machinists employed at the glucose 
works are at this writing on strike. Federal labor 
union has been organized at Moline, Ill. The Tri- 
city Labor Congress is actively working to push 
the union labels to the front. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Employment was steady until the cold season 
setin, but we are expecting it to start up shortly. 
Bridge and structural iron workers and hodcar- 
riers and building laborers have organized. Ore 
and zinc miners are about to organize. 

Keokuk.—Carl Wiegner: 

Industrial conditions in this vicinity are good 
and all seem to be well employed. Bricklayers and 
teamsters are about to organize. We are booming 
the union labels 

Oelwein.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor in very good shape and re- 
ceiving from 25 cents to $1 per day more than the 
unorganized. Painters in railroad shops have 
secured 10 per cent increase in wages. Several 
new unions are about to organize. Railroad clerks 
have formed union. 

Oltumwa.—H. E. Roe: 

Organized workers realize the advantage of their 
position over the unorganized when they see 
employers curtailing expenses by cutting the 
wages of the nonunionist employes 15 to 30 cents 
a day and in some cases discharging them entirely. 
Street-car men through the efforts of a committee 
secured the ‘‘owl car’’ to be used to take the men 
home after work at night. Stationary firemen 
organized recently and are now working under 
wage scale. Steam engineers are about to organ- 
ize. Thereisa good prospect fora general advance 
of wages this spring from 12 to 25 cents a day. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—B. A. Webb: 

Wages, hours, and conditions of union men in 
this section are fully up to the standard. Union 
men find steady employment, but the unorganized 
do not while they are forced to work 10 and 12 
hours a day when they have employment and no 
pay for overtime. We are working to get the 
unorganized in line. Foundry helpers, clerks, 
carpenteys and joiners, and mill workers are 
organizing. 

Coffeyville —Thos. P. Menton: 

Owing tothe winter season, employment has 
been somewhat unsteady but we look for improve- 
ment soon. Organized labor in good shape. 
Carpenters have advanced scale from 37% to 40 
cents an hour. This willtake effect Mayist. Un- 
organized labor in poor shape; in many instances 
they are working 10 hours for $1.50 a day. Sheet 
metal workers, painters, and paperhangers have 
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organized. Teamsters, clerks, brickmakers and 
tailors will organize shortly. Central labor union 
has appointed a committee to report on non- 
labeled goods found in the city. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—John Young and Charles Peetz: 

All organizations here are booming, while the 
unorganized are struggling for a bare existence. 
Employment is steady and there is plenty of work. 
Wages are increasing without strike. Printers are 
gaining ground, Butcher workmen secured signed 
agreement. Machinists formed union recently. 
Steamfitters, laborers, and street-car men are 
organizing. Barbers of Owensboro organized re- 
cently. Good work can be done in Owensboro as 
the field seems ripe for organization. Central 
labor union and state federation working in greater 
harmony than ever before. A local unfair firm 
has just failed on account of bad business. It 
fought organized labor and got out an injunctiou 
to prevent the latter from boycotting it. 


MAINE. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

With few exceptions all trades are organized in 
this locality. Conditions are fairly satisfactory and 
employment has been steady considering the sea- 
son. We have no strikes to report. Have three new 
unions under way. Nothing but union made 
goods sold in this city. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Industrial conditions good. All organized trades 
in good shape, with steady employment. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Chicopee Falls.—E. S. Allen: 

Skilled cotton workers have received about 
five per cent increase in wages. All organized 
crafts in good shape. Considerable interest in 
unionism is becoming manifest among the un- 
organized workers and as a result several new 
unions have been formed and others are under 
way. Tailors and thread dressers organized during 
the month. Plumbers and steamfitters and paper- 
makers are organizing. Great interest is taken in 
the work for the union labels and they are well 
advertised. 

Holyoke.—Urban Fleming: 

Skilled trades are doing fairly well as regards 
conditions and employment. The workers in the 
cotton industry have secured five per cent in- 
crease without strike. The unorganized workers 
can not compare with the union in any way as far 
as working conditions and wages are concerned. 
We have the union label on all city printing. 
Tailors and thread dressers have organized and 
plumbers and papermakers are forming unions. 
Splendid demand for the union labels in this city. 


Worcester.—Chas. A. Cullen: 

All organized trades are securing good condi- 
tions, particularly the building trades. Union men 
demand and receive from 20 to 30 per cent more 
than the non-unionists. Employment has been 
steady considering the season of the year. Sched- 
ules regarding hours and wages will be make this 
spring in most trades. Car workers and carpet 
workers have organized. Sheet metal workers and 
railroad equipment painters are about to organize. 
There is a big demand for union labeled goods. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A recent injunction against the molders has been 
dissolved. This is a complete victory for the 
workers. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac.—J. C. Foster: 

The organized workers maintain the gcod con- 
ditions they have secured through agitation, while 
the unorganized workers are being still further re- 
duced in wagesand conditions. The board of trade 
in this city seems to be encouraging cheap labor. 
There is a good demand for the union labels 
among union men. Laborers and painters are 
organizing. 

Grand Rapids.— Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

The rank of organized workers here is solid and 
we can show a very fair increase in membership. 
Work has been plentiful considering the season. 
Nearly all the unions are working under shorter 
workday agreement, but the wages, excepting in 
some instances, are not what they should be. 
Building trades are doing well. Coopers had some 
trouble in regard to wages, but have good pros- 
pect for settlement. The press feeders who re- 
cently organized are increasing their membership 
rapidly. 

Port Huron.—P. J. McCormick: 

Employment is plentiful especially in the build- 
ing trades. Organized labor in healthy condition. 
This city has taken new lease of life and induce- 
ments are offered to manufacturers to locate here. 
This was brought about by the chamber of com- 
merce composed of the best business men in the 
city. Success has attended their efforts and they 
have secured two big plants which will employ 
about five hundred people. Organized labor is do- 
ing well, but the unorganized are in very bad 
shape. In one part of the city where there are a 
number of manufacturing plants, the unorganized 
employes are compelled to buy building lots or quit 
their work. This sort of thing shows the necessity 
for organization on the part of the wage-workers 
in order to secure fair treatment. We are making 
every effort to havean ordinance passed requiring 
all boilers to be inspected, especially in school 
buildings. If the city council proves indifferent 
we propose to remember that fact at election time. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Thos. Van Lear: 

There is a steady demand for skilled union 
men. Generally speaking all organized trades 
have secured increased wages. Employment has 
been steady and never more plentiful than dur- 
ing the past year. Railroad machinists secured 
from 20 to 25 cents a day advance without strike. 
Conditions here are exceptionally good. Freight 
handlers organized during the month. Laundry 
workers are forming union. Trades council is do- 
ing effective work for the union labels. The organ- 
ized men make a point of keeping track of jobs 
and assist their members to obtain steady work. 


MISSOURI. 


Caruthersville.—S. 1,. Gentry: 

Carpenters’ union is booming and we expect yet 
greater membership. Before organizing they 
worked nine hour day where they now enjoy eight 
hours. We expect this example to have great ef- 
fect on other trades. 
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Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Quite a number of the unorganized are walking 
the streets, but union men have been steadily em- 
cre Retail clerks are organizing. A union 
abel league is being formed. 

Moberly.—G. H. Headbrink: 

Hodcarriers have raised their wages 10 cents an 
hour, making their scale 40 cents. Plasterers also 
advanced wages 10 cents an hour, making their 
scale 60 cents. Organized labor is in the lead as 
regards conditions. Employment has been fairly 
steady, owing to the open winter. Musicians are 
organizing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua.—George M. Crooker: 

Employment continues fairly steady in this sec- 
tion. Iron molders won their strike in two shops, 
securing 25 cents a day increase with nine hour 
day. Painters will ask for 25 cents a day increase 
and eight hour day. Wood workers of Milford. 
N. H., have organized. Novelty workers and 
central labor union of that city are now organizing. 


NEW YORK. 

Baliston.—Geo. W. Miller: 

There is plenty of work in this section and some 
scarcity of skilledlabor. Carpenters have adopted 
the eight hour day which will go into effect on the 
firstof May. We are holding open meetings every 
month, with prominent labor men as speakers. 
Organized labor in good condition. Willtry to 
organize shirt and waist makers. Employers in 
this trade strongly oppose the union. 

Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael: 

Nearly all organized trades are steadily increas- 
ing their membership. Electrical workers have 
practically won a victory after having been locked 
out for two and one-half years. An amendment 
to the child labor law of this state has recently 
gone into operation. The owner of one of the 
largest grocery houses of this city has unionized 
his 46 stores, all clerks joining the retail clerks’ 
union. A labor paper keeps the union labels 
widely advertised in this city. The recently elected 
secretary of state, a member of the tobacco work- 
ers’ international union, has publicly declared that 
he will stand by union labor and is appointing 
good union men under him, notably the deputy 
secretary of state, who was a letter-carrier. We 
have arranged to hold a union label fair and ex- 
pect good results. The Y. M. C. A. held a public 
meeting in conjunction with the central labor 
union, presided over by Bishop Potter. The views 
and issues of organized labor were ably presented. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

All building trades of this city have asked for 
increased wages this spring. Every trade is organ- 
ized. Organized workers are better prepared to 
meet the increased cost of living as well as the 
steady rise in house rent, because they can get an 
advance of wages where the unorganized are help- 
less. One of the largest gentlemen’s furnishing 
stores in this city is going to stock up with full 
line of union shirts, collars, and cuffs. 


Schenecitady.—Chas. E. Butler: 

Organized labor could hardly be in better shape 
than at this time. Stage employes and operators, 
laundries, cooks and waiters, and retail clerks 
have organized. - Work is plentiful for all who are 


willing to work. Wages are good. There is very 
little unorganized labor here. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Wages are gradually advancing owing to the ef- 
forts of organized trades. Plumbers after being out 
three or four days to secure eight hour day and $4 
a day, compromised with nine hours on five days 
in week and seven on Saturday at $4 aday. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. Union men are accorded 
a degree of respect which the unorganized work- 
ers never get. All union men in this section are 
opposed to unrestricted foreign immigration. 
Freight handlers and laborers will organize shortly. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

Owing tothe open weather this winter the build- 
ing trades have been very busy. Advanced scale 
of wages will be presented this spring in nearly all 
trades. All organized trades in good shape with 
steadily increasing membership. There is not 
much to be said of the unorganized, they are 
merely hanging on. Several new unions are 
forming. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Industrial conditions here are good and employ- 
ment fairly steady. Several new unions are under 
way. We are working to create a good demand 
for the union labels. The state laws which have 
been passed favorable to labor are not being en- 
forced here. The State Federation of Labor is get- 
ting busy on this matter and there will be more to 
report later. 


Conneaut.—Geo. H. Shoop: 

Although we are in the middle of the usual dull 
winter season, all tredes seem to be busy. Carpen- 
ters have secured increased wages. Organized 
labor has the prefererce at all times by employers 
in this city. We expect to see great improvements 
during the coming season. The volunteer fire de- 
partment received advance in wages the first of 
the year. Condition of organized labor is steadily 
improving. Several trades are ready to organize 
and with some assistance from international 
officers this could be readily accomplished. 
Plumbers and wood workers organized during the 
month, 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor in splendid shape, owing to 
steady agitation. Have nostrikes to report. The 
unorganized workers have poor pay and long 
hours, but they do not seem to realize the remedy 
for these conditions. 


East Liverpool.—William Cope: 

Prospects seem bright for all organized trades. 
Employment has continued steady throughout the 
winter. Conditions are good and steadily improv- 
ing. Pottery workers have organized. Stationary 
engineers are about to organize. More union label 
goods are sold here than ever before. 


East Palestine.—Geo. H. Alicorn: 

Industrial conditions in this section have been 
improved through the organiztion of trade unions. 
Employment has been steady all winter. A stand- 
ing committee of the central body is working for 
the union labels in this city. 
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Fremont,—H. A. Smith: 

The unions in this city are well organized and 
making steady progress. Work has been steady 
this winter in nearly all trades. There are no in- 
dications: as yet of what the spring wage scale 
will be. 

Ironton.—Theodore Neal: 

Trade conditions are very good for all branches of 
labor. Unorganized workers can not expect im- 
provement unless they organize and agitate for 
better conditions. Wages have advanced for union 
men from 10 to 25 percent without strike. Work has 
beensteady. Painters and plasterers are organizing. 
The workers in this section realize the power of 
their ballot and will stand together to elect men 
who will represent the people and not the cor- 
porate interests. 

Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Trade unions in this city are gradually improv- 
ing conditions. Trades council is doing good work. 
A label campaign is now on, and we expect to 
secure increased demand for the union labels. 
Team drivers and bartenders are forming unions. 
Employment has been steady this winter. 

Newark.—John A. Donahue: 

Wages show a steady and gradual increase, due 
to the agitation of the unions in this city. Several 
organizations have shortened their hours of labor. 
Employment has continued steady throughout the 
winter. Painters and paperhangers have organ- 
ized. Blacksmiths and boilermakers are forming 
unions. The label committees from several unions 
are preparing to push the union labels to the front. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—W. H. Dickerson: 

Nearly all trades have been steadily employed 
this winter. Organized labor in good shape, work- 
ing two hours less a day and receiving 25 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized workers. The 
union men of this section are taking deep interest 
in politics in a nonpartizan way. Have one new 
union under way. 

Oklahoma City.—l,. C. Huey: 

On account of the open winter employment has 
been steady and there is a good demand for me- 
chanics. Contracts in most of the building trades 
areupin Apriland May. Afterathree-hours’ strike 
the printers secured eight hour day and. increase 
of $2 to $3 a week. Union men in general receive 
from $5 to $6 a week more than the non-unionists. 
The constitutional convention declared for the 
eight hour day and union labor on all work. Tin- 
ners and federal union have organized. Am get- 
ting broommakers and blacksmiths in shape for 
organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized labor is steadily growing in strength 
and usefulness in this section. We are trying to 
educate our union members to the true meaning 
of unionism. We have good results from the work 
done for the union labels. 


Erie.—George Warde: 

Organized labor is very active, holding open 
meetings and smokers to get the men interested. 
We expect to build up a strong central body. 
Union men are active and making steady progress. 
Printers secured $2 a week increase without strike. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Bakers, laborers, and carriage and wagon workers 
are organizing. 

Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

Employment continues steady. Organized labor 
making steady progress as regards improved 
wages and conditions. All the help around the 
shops have secured advanced wages since they 
organized. Railroad men have secured improved 
conditions without strike. A federal union with a 
membership of 50 was recently organized. 

North Wales.—Jas. H. Beam: 

Employment seems to be steady in this locality. 
Fair improvements in wages and hours have been 
secured. Spinning mills are unorganized and it 
would be a great help to get them in line. 

Fottsville.—S. M. F. Glover: 

Employment has been steady during the winter 
and we expect a good demand for labor in the 
spring. No changes in wages or hours recently. 

Uniontown.—J. D. Kerfoot: 

Conditions are favorable to organized crafts owing 
to their own efforts. Wages are satisfactory for all 
trades except the telephone operators who expect 
a favorable settlement of their strike. Organized 
labor has a decided advantage in this city. Bill 
posters and stonemasons are getting ready to 
organize. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell: 

Employment is plentiful and steady in all trades 
with the exception of building trades. Painters 
are demanding Saturday half-holiday and in- 
creased wages. Cotton mill workers secured a 10 
per cent increase in wages without strike. Non- 
unionists work from one to two hours more a day 
than the union men and receive less pay. 

Providence.—lawrence A. Grace: 

The unorganized workers do not enjoy the good 
conditions that the union men have nor do they 
enjoy the freedom and independence from the 
employer. The workers in the mills of this state 
have secured an increase of 10 per cent. A decided 
movement has been inaugurated to enforce the 
child labor law in the state. The state legislature 
has created a committee on labor. Teamsters are 
about to organize. A union labor league has been 
formed recently. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—Jos. Anstead: 

Labor is making progress wherever the trades 
have organized. Employment is fairly steady. 
This is a good field for general organizers of 
international unions. Hodcarriers have organ- 
ized. Musicians are about to form union. The 
cartmen belonging to federal Jabor union have 
asked the city council for a raise of from $40 to 
$50 amonth. Present indications are that they 
will secure the same. There are several labor 
measures before the legislature. 


Bridgeport.—] . C. Phillips: 

All trades flourishing. Employment plentiful. 
A great deal of work can be done here in the inter- 
ests of organization, and a number of new unions 
can be organized. Wehope to accomplish much 
in this direction. 

Datllas.—R. C. Campbell: 

Owing to their own efforts, the organized crafts 
in this city are in good shape, Theatrical em- 
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ployes have made material gains. While the alli- 
ance isnot yeta year old the membership has 
greatly increased and wages have advanced 75 per 
cent. Difference between the organized trades as 
compared with the unorgani is from one to 
two hours a day lessthan the unorganized and 
from 25 cents to one dollar a day more in wages. 
Employment has been steady. Building trades 
had a slight lull. A compulsory education law 
will be urged before the legislature now in ses- 
sion. A federal union has been organized. Cement 
workers are forming union. Printers and cigar- 
makers are actively working for the union labels. 


Ennis.—K. R. Perry: 

Every trade with enough men to form a union 
has been organized. All are steadily employed. 
Labor conditions are fairly satisfactory. 


Fort Worth.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Union men are in greater demand than the un- 
organized and receive better wages. Union men 
work eight and nine hour day, while the unor- 
ganized workers have to work nine and ten a day. 
We have the strongest retail clerks’ union in the 
state, all stores being unionized except one. Em- 
ployment has been fairly plentiful. Have three 
unions of street-car men under way. The legisla- 
ture contemplates a change in the city charter 
and we feel certain that the initiative and referen- 
dum will be adopted and that the city will have 
power to regulate its own public utilities. 


Hlouston.—¥. P. Lord: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Some 
of the trades have 95 per cent of their members in 
the union. Machinists and molders have made 
gains by strike. Plumbers gained their demands 
without strike. About two thousand farmers in 
this section have organized and affiliated with 
us. Employment has been steady during the 
winter. 


Sherman.—H. Mitchell: 

Work has been a little slack in the building 
trades. Labor conditions fair for organized trades. 
The unions have made an average gain of about 
17%4 per cent in wages in a year. Three crafts re- 
duced one hour a day without strike. The farmer’s 
unions in this section send fraternal delegates to 
the central trades council. Textile workers desire 
to organize, but mill owners threaten to discharge 
all who join a union. 


Thurber.—M. D. Lasater: 

Employment continues steady throughout the 
winter. Brickmakers at this place are out fora 
nine hour day and expect to secure it. Rapid im- 
provement in conditions is noted since the organ- 
ization of the workers. We are continually urging 
all the unorganized to come in line. A trades coun- 
cil and a labor league are being organized. The 
State Federation of Labor has a legislative com- 
mittee at the legislature. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

About ninety per cent of all trades are steadily 
employed. Union men secure better wages and 
shorter hours than the non-unionists. A good gen- 
eral organizer would be able to do some effective 
work in this section. Garment workers have or- 
ganized. Bakersand laundry workers may organ- 
ize in the near future. 


VERMONT. 


Burlingion.—Walter L. Boynton: 

Increased interest regarding the trade union 
movement is shown in this section and we are 
looking forward to steady improvement. Condi- 
tions are fairly satisfactory for union men. Bar- 
tenders have organized and teamsters are forming 
union. 

Newport.—H. P. Sweet. 

Organized trades are enjoying the eight hour 
day at trom $1.75 to $4.50 a day but the non-union- 
ists are working 10 and 15 hours a day and get 
from 80 cents to $1.75 a day. This is a great 
contrast between the two, although some em- 
ployers have given their unorganized employes 
more pay and eight hour day on Saturday to keep 
them from joining unions. Employment has been 
fairly steady this winter. A law requiring weekly 
payment of wages will soon go into effect. Wood 
workers, freight handlers, and teamsters are about 
to organize. 

White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

The organized workers in this section were never 
in bettershape. Work is steady. In some industries 
helpis scarce, and the demand is not supplied. The 
unorganized workers are beginning to see that it 
is to their interest to get togetherin unions. There 
is a general agitation going on for the union 
labels. Textile workers of Hartford, Vt., have 
organized. Several new unions are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in the lead as regards improved 
conditions. The unorganized workers work 12 and 
15 hours a day and receive but small wages. 
Printers are on strike and hope to win. The union 
labels are always in demand. 


WASHINGTON. 


Everett.—]. G. Brown: 

Considering the season of the year and the 
great car shortage, which hampers manufacturers 
considerably, the condition of organized labor is 
good in this city. Owing tothe lack of shipping 
facilities employment in the manufacturing line 
has been unsteady. Building trades in good shape 
with steady employment. The seamen’s strike has 
been settled and maritime trades are enjoying 
peace. Several labor bills are pending in legisla- 
ture. Have a union of shingle weavers under 


way. 
WISCONSIN. 


Kenosha.—Chas. F. Schmidt: 

Employment has been steady during the winter. 
Condition of organized labor good. Lamp workers 
received nine hour day without reduction in wages. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 

Menominee.—Carl L,. Schultz: 

Labor conditions good, but employment has 
been slack during the winter. Machinists are on 
strike against the piece-work system. 


CANADA. 


Halifax, N. S.—Ira G. Mason: 

Organized labor holding its own and in some 
branches securing improved conditions. The un- 
organized seem skeptical and hard to get in line, 
but we are working with hope of ultimate success. 
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Employment is fairly steady in nearly every branch 
of trade. Wages have increased slightly without 
strike. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

Organized workers on the island find themselves 
in much better condition than those poor unorgan- 
ized fellows who have not the courage of their 
own convictions. The opponents of organized 
labor are making a great fight to prevent the 
workers from becoming members of the A. F. of 
lL. As the result of strike in Caguas hundreds of 
laborers, carpenters, bricklayers, and other trades 
secured reduction in hours and advanced wages. 
San Juan is the best organized city on the island, 
consequently the best conditions obtain here. The 
cigar, sugar and coffee industries now afford em- 
ployment to thousands of workers. Cigarmakers 
of Caguas and Rio Piedras, carpenters of Naguaro, 
and tailors of San Juan have organized. Cigar- 


makers are well organized throughout the island 
and will form unions in every town and city where 
theindustry exists. The convention of the cigar- 
makers of Porto Rico was attended by 200 dele- 
gates, representing nearly 8,000 cigarmakers. The 
resolution of affiliation with the international 
union was enthusiastically endorsed by unani- 
mous vote, and it is expected that in a few weeks 
many hundreds of cigarmakers will become mem- 
bers of the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
Another trade making progress in organization is 
the carpenters’ union. The typographical union 
had a strike in the paper La Correspondencia. The 
men won the strike. 

Yauco.— Leonardo Pacheco: 

The employers and capitalists on the island are 
very aggressive toward trade unions, but we are 
working to overcome prejudice and improve the 
conditions of the workers. Conditions have im- 
proved since organization. Have one new union 
under way. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
EDITOR, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SiR: I have been commanded to forward 
to you, under seal, the following resolutions with 
request that they be printed: 

“This Central Trade and Labor Union, of the 
city of St. Augustine and county of St. Johns, Fla., 
in regular weekly session assembled, on the eve- 
ning of Friday, January 25, 1907, does hereby in- 
dorse and adopt the following resolutions as being 
the expression and sentiment of the organized 
workingmen of this community, viz: 

‘*WHEREAS, The citizens of this country have 
patiently endured the apparent carelessness and 
criminal negligence of the common carriers called 
railroads, throughout this country; and 

‘* WHEREAS, Through and by the apparent negli- 
gence and carelessness of these common carriers, 
and their employes, thousands of lives have been 


sacrificed during recent years, and untold num- 
bers maimed for life; and 

‘“WHEREAS, We believe that the proper devices 
to safeguard against wrecks of all kinds should 
and could be adopted; and 

‘““WHEREAS, We believe it our duty, as Ameri- 
can citizens and wage-earners, to protest strongly 
against the present conditions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal direct to President 
Roosevelt to take such steps as may be necessary 
to aid in abolishing the present evil conditions 
and dangerous travel; and be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to President Roosevelt and also to President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor; 
and be it further 

‘Resolved, That we request our organized fellow 
workers in the United States to adopt similar reso- 
lutions and forward same to President Roosevelt.” 

E. T. Cusic, 
Recording Secretary. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


™Numver Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 
District No. I.—Eastern. 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 


the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizers, William E. Terry, Stuart Reid,John Golden. 
District No. IIl.—Middle. 

Gomeetiies the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Kobinson. Hugh Frayne, Cal 
Wyatt, Jacob Tazelaar, W. C. Hahn, John A. Flett, 
Richard Braunschweig. 

District No. I11._—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Le ge Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, J. J. O’ Donnell. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 

Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. . 
Pierce, Thomas H. Flynn, Emmet T. Flood, G. W. 
Shac kert. an 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker, James Leonard. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill|.—Pacific!Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ee See. California, and the Province of British Co- 
umbia. 

Cates. Cc. O. Young, J. G. Brown, L. D. Biddle, 
T. E. Zant. 


Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNtons—1907. 


March 18, Belleville, Ill., Flour and Cereal Mill 
Employes. 

May 1, New York City, Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers. 

May —, New York City, National Print Cutters. 

May —, Columbus, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ In- 
ternational Association. 

May 5, Lynn, Mass., Cutting Die and Cutter 
Makers. 

May 7, Toledo, Ohio, Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers. 

May 13, Minneapolis, Minn., Railroad Telegra- 
phers. 

May 13, New York City, Hatters. 

May 20, Cleveland, Ohio, Musicians. 

May 20, Detroit, Mich., Switchmen’s Union. 

May 29, Washington, D. C., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers. 

June 3, Newark, N. J., Tip Printers. 

June 3, Baltimore, Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Marble Workers. 

June 3, Toledo, Ohio, Steam, Hot Water, and 
Power Pipe Fitters. 

June 10, , Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic 
Tile Layers. 

June 17, New York City, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants. 

June 28, Chicago, Pavers and Rammermen. 

July 1, Detroit, Mich., Brushmakers. 

July 4, New York City, Leather Workers. 

July 8, Toronto, Can., Glass Bottle Blowers. 

July 8, Detroit, Mich., Longshoremen, Marine, 
and Transport Workers. 

July 8, East Liverpool, Ohio, Operative Potters. 

July 9, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Window 
Glass Workers. 

July 9, Norfolk, Va., Theatrical Stage Employes. 

July 15, Chicago, Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers. 

July 16, St. Joseph, Mo., Retail Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. 

July 20, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Association. 

August 5, Boston, Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 5, , General Insulators and Asbes- 
tos Workers. 

August 6, Rockford, Ill., Glove Workers. 

August 12, Philadelphia, Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers. 

August 12, Hot Springs, Ark., Typographical 
Union. 

August 13, St. Louis, Shirt Waist and Laundry 
Workers. 

August 21, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers, 

September 2, St. Louis, Machinists. 

September 2, Indianapolis, Post Office Clerks. 





Wire Weavers’ 





September 3, Chicago, Sawsmiths. 
ember 3, Eureka, Cal., Woodsmen and Saw 

Mill Workers. 

September 9, Indianapolis, Brick, Tile and 
Terra Cotta Workers. 

September 12, Memphis, Tenn., Cement Work- 
ers. 

September 12, Boston, Cotton Mule Spinners. 

September 16, New Orleans, Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers. 

September 16, New York City, Wood Carvers. 

September 27, Waldon, N. Y., Pocket-Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers. 

October —, Chicago, Wood, 
Lathers. 

October 6, Milwaukee, Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 7, Chicago, Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

October /, New Orleans, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes. 

October 7, Bay City, Mich., Shipwrights, Joiners 
and Caulkers. 

October 15, Rochester, N. Y., International Car 
Workers’ Association. 

October 15, Providence, R. I., United Textile 
Workers. 

November 11, Norfolk, Va., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 2, Chicago, Bill Posters and Billers. 

December 2, Chicago, Seamen’s Union. 

December 2, Chicago, Paper Box, Bag and 
Novelty Workers. 


A FEW DON’TS FOR WORKINGMEN. 
. By Jas. J. MCPHILLIPs. 

Don’t forget that organization increases wages 
and shortens the working day, making work 
steadier. 

Don’t condemn the labor movement because you 
know of ‘* objectionable features.’’ Every man and 
every human institution has some imperfections. 

Don’t ‘‘wait for the others.’’ Others are waiting 
for you. Some must be among the first—why not 
you? 

Don’t forget that the more bitterly the em- 
ployer opposes labor unions, the more the employee 
should support them. There’s a financial reason. 
Think it over. 

Don’t shirk the moral obligation to do all you 
can to uphold the dignity of your trade—to elevate 
the standard of living—to do better always. 

Don’t forget that the vast majority of your trade 
is unionized, and advancing through organization. 
What is good for the majority, is good for the 
minority. 


Wire and Metal 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company has recently 
issued a very handsome and complete catalogue, 
which can be secured by application to the officers 
of that company in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Official Circular. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1907. 
NATIONALS, STATE BRANCHES, CENTRAL BODIES, 
canoe ORGANIZATIONS, ORGANIZERS, AND LABOR 
RESS. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: At the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual ConventionoftheAmerican Federation of Labor 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., November, 1906, many sub- 
jects bearing upon the interests of your organizations and 
the wage-workers of our country were carefully consid- 
ered. Your attention is especially directed to the follow- 
ing brief synopsis of the subjects on which your co-opera- 


tion is respectfully solici $ 
Your continued patronage of union-labeled and 


union-made articles is a duty which is both fraternal 
and protective. Agitation on this vital principle is 
always in order, not only among members of the unions, 
butall otherclasses should be interested so that they 
may see the necessity of purchasing goods bearing the 
union label and extending their patronage of employ- 
ing union peoplein order that the American standard 
of living may constantly be improved. 

Acts speak louder than words; therefore, every mem- 
ber of a union should set the example when making 
urchases to insist upon a union-labeled article. The 
ollowing is a complete list of trades and callings which 
have adopted union labels or union shop cards which 
ne been approved by the American Federation of 
4zabdor: 


American Federation of Labor. 

Actors’ National Protective Union. 

Bakers and Confectioners’ International, Journeymen, 
Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen. 
Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. 

Boot and Shve Workers’ Union. 

Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America, 


Brotherkood of. 
Brushmakers’ International Union. 
Brewery Workmen, International Union of United. 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, In- 
ternational. 
Broommakers’ International Union. 
Carriage and Wagon Workers’ International. 
Carvers’ Association of North America, International 


ood. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. 
Coopers’ International Union of North America. 
Engineers, International Union of Steam. 

Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. 
Fur Workers’ International Union. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, International Union 


Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies. 

Garment Workers’ Union, United. 

Glass Workers International Association of, Amal- 
gamated. 

Glove Workers’ International Union. 

Gold Beaters’ National Protective Union. 

Hatters of North America, United. 

Horseshoers of United States and Canada, Journey- 
men. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alli- 
ance and Bartenders’. International League of America. 
Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, International. 

Lathers, International Union of, Wood, Wire and 


Metal. 

~ eed Workers’ International Union, Shirt, Waist 
and. 

Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Brother- 
hood of. 

Machinists, International Association of. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States, Nationa! Association of. 

Marble Workers, International Association of. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica. Amalgamated. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers,and Brass Workers’ 
Union of North America. 

Metal Workers’ International Association, Amalga- 
mated Sheet. 

Molders’ Union of America, Iron. 

Musicians, American Federation of. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 

Papermakers of America, United Brotherhood of. 
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ou Box, Bag, and Novelty Workers’ International 
nion. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, International 
Steel and Copper. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national. 
oe and High Explosive Workers of America, 

nited. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. 

Sawsmiths’ National Union. 

Stage Employes’ International Alliance, Theatrical. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union. 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen. 

Textile Workers of America, United. 

Teamsters, International Brotherhood of. 

Tip Printers, International Brotherhood of. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 

Typographical Union, International. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 

Upholsterers’ Internationa] Union of North America. 

eavers’ Protective Association, American . 

Woodmen and Saw Mil! Workers, International Broth- 
erhood of. 

Wood Workers’ 
Amalgamated. 

It is proper to call attention again to the fact that in 
such trades where there is no international union in ex- 
istence and the workers in that trade are organized, the 
American Federation of Labor label is furnished upon 
the basis that the employes shall be union members, 
the wages comparatively fair, the hours of labor not 
oy nan nine per day, and sanitary conditions en- 
forced. 

Theconvention recommended that all affiliated unions 
assist the tobacco workers in their strenuous effort to 
unionize the American and Continental tobacco fac- 
tories. The quickest way to do this is to discourage 
getronsee of all tobacco made by “The Twin Tobacco 

rust. 

A renewed and more determined effort to organize all 
women wage-earners is particularly urged. Meetings 
for this purpose should be frequently called in every lo- 
cality,and female workers in stores, factories, and of- 
fices invited to attend. If social conditions are such, in 
any locality, that it appears advisable to call s ial 
—- for each occupation, such a plan should ob- 
served. 

It has been found that newsboys have been very mate- 
rially benefited wherever they have been organized, and 
our organizers are requested to make a special endeavor 
to extend organization among newsboys in all localities 
wherever possible. 

Particular attention is called to the determined effort 
on the part of the National Master Bakers’ Association 
to disrupt the International Union of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers. The cry of the masters is the “open 
shop.” and the open shop in the baking industry means 
not only long hours and low wages to the workers, but 
it means vile, unsanitary bake shops and dangerous, 
unhealthy food products for the public. Every effort, 
therefore, should be made to educate the public to insist 
upon the bakers and confectioners’ label on all bake- 
shop products in order that the public health may be 
protected. The “open shop” among bakers means dis- 
ease and death; the union shop means health and prog- 
ress. This applies equally to all industry. 

Organizations of the Woman’s International Union 
Label League should be established in every locality. 
These can be formed as auxiliaries to the central labor 
bodies. No more valuable means can be adopted to 
make trades unionism both popular and effective than 
_ 4 the organization of label leagues. The quiet, peace- 
able power possible through such an organization is in- 
calculable, and its influence is immune from the abuse 
of the injunction process. 

Greater harmony is recommended on questions affect- 
ing jurisdictional disputes, and every honorable « ffort 
should be made to avoid harsh or disruptive methods. 
Above all things discrimination against an affiliated 
union should never be countenaneed. 

State federations and central bodies are advised to 
use their best efforts tosecure adequate ae in 
their respective states that ‘“‘ will forbid the hiring and 
employment of armed bodies of men by private em- 
ployers or corporations for any pur or under any 
name whatsoever.” The state of Iilinois has made an 
effort inthis direction, and when that law has been en- 
forced it has been proven efficient to maintain public 


International Union of America. 


peace. 
The labor press deserves more loyal ee and 
(eater encouragement. The circulation of bona-fide 
bor fy ey and journals merits an increased patronage 
So that the influence of the local labor publication may 
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be extended, and where such labor papers also own a 
job printing office it is recommended that the unions 
patronize them to their fullest requirements. 

By reason of its standing and accomplishments, it 
should be needless to appeal to our fellow-unionists and 
affiliated organizations to give their fullest support, 
both by subscription to and patronage of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIUNIST. the official monthly magazine of the 
American Federation of Labor. The subscription price 
per year is $1; 10 cents per copy. 

State federations are urged to encourage the farmers 
of the state to attach themselves to the “Farmers’ 
Society of Equity.” It is also recommended that all 
ifiternational officers be requested to advise their local 
rae mg to affiliate with the state branches and central 

es. 

International unions are recommended to “establish 
dues of not less than $1 per month, as it has been 
overwhelmingly proven that a well-filled international 
treasury is ee of genuine trade union- 
ps than a lofty declaration of principles with low 

ues. 

The year 1906 was a prosperous one in every material 
way. Many new unions and large numbers of members 
were added and nearly all organizations gained in- 
creased wages, shorter hours and better laborconditions 
for the toilers. 

The influence of organized labor has been permanently 
established in the public mind, and with the continued 
co-operation of all our forces the near future looks more 

romising now than ever before that the economic and 
egisiative demands of labor will be achieved. 

A new union label bulletin giving fac-similes of all 
union labels and union shop cards has been designed, 
printed and distributed widely. Upon application to 
the undersigned more can be obtained for posting in 
conspicuous places, 

Proceedings of the Minneapolis convention are ready 
for distribution and orders will be honored promptly. 
It is suggested that each central body obtain a supply 
for affiliated locals. 

Permit me to express congratulations to all upon the 
magnificent efforts for the year just passed and let us 
indulge in the hope that the year 1907 may bring a larger 
share of success, progress, and influence for humanity, 
for which the bona fide labor movement has been and 
is so persistently striving. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “‘We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with afull history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisabie. Ifapproved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “‘We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
ee the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the ae of but one firm at any one time, 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the ap- 
plication be approved by theinternational union similar 
course is followed as above. Central bodies are allowed 
to have published the name of but one concern at any 
one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy. 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—_McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City: Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 


Fiver wethareGrethy Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. 


Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CLOTHING. © 


Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

vulothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Surawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 
York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. Roelof 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Philadelphia Bulletin. 


PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co.,of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
o, Ill.; Corning Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta 
Company, Corning, N. Y. 
Cement.—Portiand Peninsular Cement Company, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe Tool 
Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, 
Walden, N. Y.; Ideal Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Payne Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln 
Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 

any), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie 
oe Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Uo., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Kern Barber Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Standard Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Carbondale Machine Company, Carbondale, 
Pa.; Manitowoc Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, 

is. 

Stoves.— Radiant Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air 
Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; UnitedStates Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
«Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont. 


Wood AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gult Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 

cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 
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Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Derby DeskCo , Boston, Mass. 

Gold Beaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros, & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.— A. B. Patrick & Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch 
Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; J. L. 
rost Paper Co.. Norwood, N. Y.); Potter Wall 

Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case Com- 
pany, Riverside, N. J. : 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N.J.; Lind- 

say Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill Posters —Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 1907. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 947 unions making returns for January, 1907, 
with an aggregate membership of 102,510, there were 2.3 
per cent without employment. In the preceding month 
928 unions, with a membership of 77,586, reported 4.1 per 
cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


$4.85; sup 


ec, ’06, $2; 


o, n, d, ’ 





af,$ 
Federal labor 8720, tax, "dec, 506, $1. 35: “a De $1. 35 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE * i222 2.5205" 


Lobster fishermens 11954, tax, o, n, d, 06. 


$2.25; d f, $2.25. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of January, 1907. 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

1. Balance on hand January 1, 1907 
2. Laborers prot 12063, tax, n, d, ’06, $1.50; df, 





pA -L RF and labor assem, § Spring 
Mo, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
a labor union, N Tonawanda, N Y, tax, 


06. 
Land rand zine miners 12042, tax, 0, n, d, ’06, 


Stoneware —— prot 6888, tax, a, 8, 0,06, 


A ricultural co 12248, tax, 0, n, ’06, 


Inti pen union, sup .. 
Curb setters 12372, sup 
Punch press operators 12373 
os labor 10190, tax, dee, 


up, $6. 
Intl bro of papermakers of A, 7 
Amal — curtain operatives. of tax, nov, 


.66; sup, $2 
Central trades and labor assem, Taylorville, 


Central labor union, ww co, Ind, tax, feb, 
06, to and incl jan, °07 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, aug, ’06, to 
and incl jan, ’07. 
snenintineoend $118,443 97 .. union, Saginaw, Mich, tax, s, 


(The months are abbre- 








Federal abor 7231, su 
Lobster — 1 


> oh ony prot 12256, sup... 





2. M M Wilson, E Cambridge, Mass, sup 
Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers, 

tax, nov, ’U6, $5.50; sup, $ 
Oil and gas well workers 12010, sup... 
Federal labor 8533, tax, n,d 
Federal! labor 11723, tax, dec, * 06, 8 85; 





Laborers Sret 12256, su] 
United bro of leather workers on horse 

BOOBS, GUP.........cccccese-cseveesesceeccoees 
3. om, excavators ot rockmens 11679, 
iT insti testis painabihiaiciaens 
Lobster Dacinae 13341, tax, dec, ’06, 


tax, n, d, ’06, $10; d 


Ci | yoo — strippers 10227, tax, 


Trades tm ag Bradford, Pa, tax, s, 0, n, ’06.. 
Trades and labor —. New Albany, Ind, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
Federated trades a 
Diego, Cal, tax, j, a, s, 
Central trades council, c aapeR Mass, aa, 


‘labor council, “San 


Federal "lavor iiz70, ‘tax, 's, ‘0, ‘h, 106, “$i. BM: “a f, 


$1. 
Federal labor 11098. ‘tax, ‘dec, 06. 55e: d f ‘BSc 
a labor 8139, tax, dec, ’06, $3.15; d f, 





Intl es weakers of A, tax, 0, n, 
_— 9049, tax, Ss, oO, n 
1 





m, Port Arthur, 


Horse-nail makers "8653, sup 

Horse-hair dressers 12311, sup .. 

Pipe cauikers 12088, sup 
Iron chippers 7573, su 
Central labor union, 

Bottlers 10218, tax, n, d, ’ 

Federal labor 11200, tax, a 

Absolutely Pure $1.055 SUP, 146.....ccrecrecesreeccesereee 

Bridge ~ 12333, tax, dec, 06, $3.75; d f, 

$3.75; sup, $10.50 me 





Federal labor 10977, sup .. 
ee uel union, Conneaut, ‘Ohio, ‘tax, 


0, D 
$1.50. 8 00 Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Federal labor 10334, tax, n, d, 08, $2; a 2 roe 400 Iowa, tax, bal nov, '06 
ee yi union, Madison, Me, tax, a, 8, 


Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, 0, n, 


Central labor council, Pasadena, Cal, tax, a, 











banon, Pa, tax, o, n, 


Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, dec, ’06, 


writers, ° bookhes eepers, 
, tax, dec, 06, $1.55; d f, 


Federal labor 7479, tax, dec, te ae 4 f, aT 





5 00 Gy Wi ncccoscssinssnsscvsveconcensscvsessneseumn 
Central labor union, Keene, 
2 50 TT). aoe 
250 Aik, Seitcdnnndnnaiaenenadinenenatensimnsiiiael 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax ~—_ 
ataaueieiaiicnasiinsae’ 5 00 ee 11433, tax 
daanihneaan: qresinsamaneameamnncmcninnnipiitie 250 Lampiigiiters 11943, tax, n, d, 06, $11.40; di f, 
i | eae 8 00 Lime trimmers 11835, tax, d, 06, j, $1.20; d f, 
Newsboys ‘prot 10414, tax, o, n, | aepeiameenany 80 SUL hcecatitints 5x: dnietinineisinbsiiatasdabiiimiiiaaaa 
Si icncatnencontaneenerenmsamerennnrttieinns 32 40 A I ac csecisbcehatitieinehlaiaattinddatitantihin 
Brushmakers intl, tax, dec, ’06 
Sie cee Relate Ta aie Rte 8 00 Flat janitors 12361, tax, jan, 3. 25; ‘a f, $1.35; 
Cloths and stock workers 10184, tax, dec, 06, Dy FIP -sxsaveencrmmeseccnn-nccoesnonseenseene 
a 8 00 Central labor union, Saginaw, Mich, sup 
Federal labor 12105, —~ on 
svidisiaieianbnitigphatinlenipeinmeainuenenitiedeenin® 75 Laborers prot 9512, sup... 
5 100 Laborers prot 8079, 8 
eenenmeenininss 10 00 5. Central labor union, 
up 10 00 Si. “ill dchaicicinesiiiadting -eumhiinabeneetiuiaiiencasiicasi 
06, $7; d f, $7; Steel case makers 11842, tax, nov, 
— a 20 25 i - See 
su encceesse 223 
$1.35; d f, $1.35. 
cabiaieaeaiamandediaiiandleeebinaaienniiaiiiiiiianatia 5 66 Grain ‘workers 11407, tax, n, d 
Stenographers, ty 
250 and assistants nf 
aialaitataniemuaaeneenaatenmet 50 ACRE ER ETNA, 
25 
1l 3 Federal labor 8227, tax, o, 1, 
10 00 Fe evcccceazcess 
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nutrition. 
mediately utilized in producing normal 
energy. 
Brings physical tone to athlete or 
business man. 
Your dealer has no substitute. 


Independent Brewing Co. 


of Pittsburgh 


Perfect Health 


In training for tests of 
strength and endurance the 
temperate use of beer has 
been found advantageous in 
building up the muscular 
and nerve strength of the 


y. 
Many foods and beverages 
are difficult of digestion, but 


Silver Top Beer 


presents the greatest possible 
physiological economy in 
Its food properties are im- 








SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


We are the origi- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in Y same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 











. Federal labor 11782, tax, n, d, 06, $1.50; d f, 
EE LEE LEE NIT OTT AA 
Paper box, bag, and novelty workers intl, 
tax, nov, ’06. 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, nov, 
Hair r spinners 12347, tax, dec, ’06, $2.55; d f, 


SI II OE ..seisnsianonsenianapiannapianonemmsonencess 
Trades oma labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 


United labor congeem, | ey om =, 


Federai labor 8339, ‘su 
Ohio state federation of Ee 
Trades and labor assem, Lewy _, sup 
7 I aa 12335, tax, d, 06, j, $7; d f, $7; 
A TIT cond iodides immemnenniendiianiasindeetininbuminatinane 
Eawin rR ‘A Seligman, New York, N Y, sup.. 
Centra) labor union, Chelsea, Mass, sup 
Saw grinders and polisher 12107, sup....... _ 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, sup... sn 
Gas workers 10036, tax, nov, ’06, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $3.50. 
Spring pocket-knife —_ 12272, tax, dec, 
106, $1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, 5C 
. Linemens helpers 12075, tax, dec, ’C6, $2; d f, 





$2. 
Central trades and “labor” assem, “Sy racuse, 
N Y, tax, s, 0, n, 06, $2.50; sup, #2....... 
Central labor union, Hartford, anya tax, 0, 





Taide and labor assem, warenpan, es 
tax, 0, n, d, 
West ‘park employes asso "12292, tax, “dec, 06, 
', 35¢ 


3d 
Oil and d gas wi workers 12107, tax, dec, ’06, = 


eletaran asso 12270, tax, “dee, 06, $5; d f, ... 

American ee F of f plate © engravers 9003, 
tax, jan, $1.15; a f, $ 

rt oe employes ue, tax, ‘jan, $1.75; d Zz 


Sevre nah makers 10550, tax, dec, 06, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25; sup, $2.05. 


2 30 
3 50 
6 00 
455 













7. Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, dec, ’06, $15 00 

- f {7 SSReeepeete ee 
Ship machinery and speetens riggers 10315, 

ES + Y 14. een ee, 5 40 
Sewer workers 9388, tax, - 8, 0, n, d, 06, $8.75; 

Sir nT lic-ddsseesonsonsebienieaicapniiaphiindalipinibieininmininiierranieptinsion 17 50 
Janitors and general ame 11126, tax, 

ee 8 EES ft Se 220 
Street, sewer, and oe nae excavating labor- 

ers 11603, tax, o, n, d, '06, $7.50; d f, $7.50...... 15 00 
Charleston navy yard laborers 118, sup... 1 00 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, o, n, d, ’06, $2.25; af, 

$2.25.. iaelibiccsiiblaiahanidtinstaa 4 50 
Arsenal ‘yard. jaborers" "13323," tax, dec, "U6, 

Ld 5” RRS Reis 810 
Laborers prot 9568, tax, o, n, 06, $2.10; d f, 

ITI tsiacianilalidiihietitaatiuninataeihdaineiindatenabtialtiaitiies aasinnnenen 420 
Federal labor 12325, tax, d, ’06, j, f, $8: d f, $8 16 00 
Federal labor 7204, tax, dec, "08, 60c; df, 60... 1 20 
Federal labor 10746, tax, n, d, ’06, $3.50; df, 

Federal labor 12287, tax, n, d, 06, Ss: a t '$... 10 00 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 

SS Re eee aE 1l 00 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, jan 20 00 
American federation of musicians, tax jan 187 50 
Intl union of united brewery workmen, =m, 

TT Tic hretasiconsiele dubia -aiesasipsitebaaadiines epibeinibdbadehiadinaieineninses 510 00 
oil and gas well workers 12001, sup .. 9 25 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Ww ‘is, 

SD cusses ccencnigainianinaili etme ES enn 2 50 
Federation of labor, Springfield, Il, sup evan 9 00 
Intl union of steam "engineers, SS 15 00 
Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, sup..... 5 00 
Tin, iron, steel, and granite:ware workers 

STINE ccntencainaiaanssennveinhisinitenteensngpiniinadeseanenes 50 
United hatters of N A, sup....................... 400 
Laborers prot 8836, a on, 60c; d f, 60c....... 1 20 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, jan, $4: df, 4; 

ii eccentas-xcewncsmncesssnsecnesevennsveesnonccecens ll 25 
Federal labor 8116, a 1 50 
Stablemens prot 10018, OD ntinenininneinened 3 00 
Wisconsin state federation of hae! a 1 00 
——s labor 12339, tax, dec, ’06, 85c 

up, $2.50.. 420 
Federal labor 7087, | sup. 5 00 
Federallabor 11862, sup......... ......... - 22 
Trades council, Austin: po 60 
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Um, Um, How Good! 


Is what you will say 
after a.drink of 


OLD CHARTER 
WHISHEY 


The fine quality, rich 
smoothness, and rare 
flavor will please 
your palate. 
Ask the “Man’’ For It 
WRIGHT @ TAYLOR 


Louisville, HentucKy 








A Camm trades council, Little Rock, Ark, 





SOAS See $0 10 
Federal labor 9993, sup 37 
Paper handlers 11234, sup .. 1 85 

Federal labor 6854, tax, nov, 06, ‘BOc; da f, We; 
up. $i.. va , 2 00 
Central labor “council, “Jamestown, N YY, - 
sup...... sa f 
Vermont state ‘federation of ‘labor, sup .. = 3 10 
Structural building trades alliance of A, sup 1 00 
Machinist helpers 12364, SUP on. vensenee onres oonee 1 00 


. Federal labor 10639, tax, n, d, ’06, $3.50; d f, $3.50 70 


Needlemakers 11433, tax, dec, 06, $1.30; d f, 


GRID ccecenicismicaeennenenitamgsatiinciiniedatainins San 2 60 
Paving inspectors and Py x-y testers, 

10579, tax, o, n, d, 06, $1.65; d f, $1.65 ........... 8 30 
Plumber diggers and ——h builders 9926, 

See et OE eee 6 00 
Met! as<o of double drum wee and run- 

ners 11275, tax, 0, n, ‘Oo, $4; d f, $4.. a 8 00 
Plastic, siate, slag. gravel, tar and compo- 

sition roofers 12067, tax, jan, 7 'c; d f, 70c.... 1 40 
Carpet yam 12243, tax, dec, ’06, $1.50; 

d f, $1. 3 00 
Sugar acne 11155, ‘tax, n. a, 06, xOe; af, 80¢ 1 60 
Utica state hospital employes asso 11972, 

ee NE YS 1 aia Rg: 2 00 
Amal asso of elastic goring weavers, tax, n, 

GS ee Se ee 1 47 
Bootblacks | “prot ‘}0175, tax, nov, 06, $2.90; 

d f, $2.90; sup, $2.25... 8 05 
Central trades and labor ‘council, Durham, 

N C, tax. j,j, a, 8, 0, n, 06 .... 5 00 
Crown, cork and seal workers 10875, ‘tax, dec, 

% 6, $6; d f, $6; sup. $2 ..... 14 00 
Federal SE TE GUND cnscsies secevomsets-sresesquance 6 00 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12 268, tax, dec, 

06, $2.90, d f, $2.90; sup, 10c siehaanine anne 5 90 


Federal labor 10185, tax, dec, 06, $4.05; d f, 











$1.0): sup. $1 ............. 910 
United nec kw ear cutters 6939, ‘sup... ania 16 © 
Federal labor 11796, tax, n, d, 06, $1.05; 4 f, 

$1.05 .. 8 10 
Central labor ‘union, “Westerly, “RIL sup.. 1 00 
WwW ry ya 8964, tax, j,j, 4, Ss, O, n, d, 706, 

$2.60; d f, $2.60; sup, 5c.. 5 25 


Newsboys prot 12334, tax, dec, 06........-......... 1 80 





< 


b Weer ae pipe caulkers 10830, tax, j, f, m 






scalaen ‘and | mail. deliverers "9463, 

ye OL Ry ee 
— fishermens 11966, tax, Jan, $1.60; df, 
Saw *tooihers iiié tax, dee, °06,50c; d f, ‘Se 
Post office clerks 8703, tax, s, 0, n, 06, $45: d f, 


15 
a 13 workers prot 7592, tax, dec, ’06, $8.60; 
60 . 


Artesian well drillers and levermens ‘10844, 
— /  S 
Federal labor 7231, iam, nov, 06, #2. 25; d f, 
$2 25 .. - 
Federal labor 9646, ‘tax, d , 706. Jy $i; 
toy labor 9886, spessmad °o ’n, d, 06, $1. 






4 f° ee ciniiinaensty snbnatbiaiicinapaiag 
Federal labor 9461, “tax, “oct, 06, $2.50; d f, 


2.50 . . 
Federal labor 11449, tax, “dee, 08, ‘$i. 33; ‘a f 
ili aidiieats oentatiets atthe: citdeiiespatiasteisniduamtidandiethimaiaiddglismiuoatint 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax, 0, n, _ aay . aainede 
Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, j, a, 
eS SS Recast ce Reena 
Central iabor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, july, 
06, to and incl june, ’ . 
Central labor oem, MMtadieton, NY, tax, ‘a, 





Central labor union Chattanooga, vam, 
tax. o, n, d, 06, $2.50; sup, 20c.. 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, a, m, ij, 
x. % ft % ) See 
Federal labor S00, tax, jan, $3.25; d f, $3.25; 
I ciinicinicschinennadaciitaieiaistisisitelinbiienrtabet 
Trades and labor assem. Keokuk, Iowa, 
Sas, ORS. 06, to and incl jan, 7 . 85; sup, 
Sia ccs nenanapeniindnitntinievidpaminenatibtedeninnndehienhennaeniie 
Federal labor 7591, sup... 
Federal labor 8803, | EOE eins 
Baggage messengers 10: OE 





. Federal labor 11958, refund on strike benefits 


for week ending dee, 4 ee 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, dec, 06, $3; d f, $3..... 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, o,p, d, 06 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 

tax, dec, 06, 60c; d f, 6ve. 
Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, jan, $1.75. d f, $1.75 
Car wheei molders and helpers 11569, tax, 

dec, '06, $2.0; d f, $2 59. .. ene 
Miike rs 8861, tax, dec. 06, 7 50; a f, Lae sone 





Federal’ labor 12362. tax, jan. $1 70; d f, $1.70.. 
Federal! labor 8087, tax, o, n, d, 06, j, $3.80; d 


Federal labor 9710, tax, nov, '06, 85c; d f, 85c 
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Vegetable & Hemlock Oil 


Cures = al ne ope phim. Catarrh, js 
and Hay Fever. 
— Cents a Bottle. 
SEND 106 COIN & 20 STAMP FOR TRIAL BOTTLE 
VeceTABLe & Hemuock Ou MenicaL Co. 


DeTroir. Micn. 


St 













PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


PRENTISS PATENT VISES 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayiors. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


332 East 103d Street 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 


1 THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


Is the only Newspaper in its Territory Em- 
ploying Union Labor in all its Departments. 











=} 


Sf, 





It reaches the millions of that thriving, purchasing class who 
have made the name Pittsburg synonymous with prosperity. 


—— aaa 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE THE BEST INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED YOU IN ADVERTISING, USE IT 


f[— 


5 
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ll. Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, jan, $2.15 
$5 80 ‘1: | (eee 4 30 

Cigar | factory tobacco strippers 8146, tax, n, 
10 80 06, $60.50; d f, $60.50... 121 00 

Lobster fishermens 12346, ‘tax, “dec, 06, “$2.30; 
5 00 d f, $2.30... 4 60 

osntral labor union, Chelsea, Mass, tax, a, s, Lobster fishermens. 11923, ‘tax, dec, 06, $83.55; 
“ae SY ene 5 00 | | RRCPRERERE SES Raritan eae eaeehette 710 

Trades council, Rogersford and Spring City, Machinists helpers 12328, tax, dec, ’06, $1.80; 
Pa, tax, a, 8, O, n, d, *t u6, 5 00 ri sirnsitcsince sisiniditeleibbineeasiaines iisietiin’ simetatitaamminees 3 60 
Trades and — assem, "South Chicago, ‘Til, Central labor union, Haverbill, =, mp. 10 00 
Se eet ae 3 34 Newsboys prot 9077, tax, 0, n, d, 8 50 

Laborers prot 10941, tax, dec, 06, $2: d f, os 4 00 Horse nail makers 9656, tax, yay $2.65; “a f 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, dec, ’06, $2.60; d it aisehiuiiaosienineinitieaiaisihiliet: suaniehgaciindtinestdauieanenabeins 5 30 
i csaissannndionssiituilassanbingiitennbinenetensesTinmgnseTtiveinns 5 20 Suspender workers 12282, sup... seh 3 75 
Laborers prot 10320, tax, n, d, '06, $7.50; d f, Quarry workers int! union of N A. ciediien 2 60 

A EG EAL TALLER a a 15 00 Federal labor 11823, tax, dec, 06, 31. rs d f, 
Ice mens prot 10176, tax, dec, 06, 50ce; d f, 5:¢ 1 00 $1.15: sup, $5... 7 30 
pny | ae 8620, tax, jan, $1 30; d f, $1.30; Tinplate workers intl prot ‘assoof A. ‘sup... 13 
SIL TID. cacsescnesisntnmisens anes anestisiaseungenenrcnetimimeetennans 3 30 Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, sup 6 25 
Fedovat <— 12012, tax, dec, '06, $2.35; d f, ed 710 

RE Ran 5 70 Machinists helpers 12307, tax, jan, $2.25; d f, 
Assorters and packers 83]6, sup...............-.---- 5 00 PS AIT GARE I ee 5 00 

Federated trades council, Ne. amg Wis, sup 3 00 Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
~—< no 24 intl photo gus ‘union of and assistants 11773, sup 3 25 
N A, sup aiid 2 25 12, Federal iabor 12309, tax, bai ‘jan, ‘ibe: ‘af. lie 30 
AJ Reimboid. ‘Baltimore, Md, “sup... 2 00 Federal labor 12064, tax, a, 8, 06, $2; d f. $2.. 4 00 

Federal labor 8584, sup.. _ 50 United house shorers, movers, and sheath 
Intl union of steam engineers, s henneenenesnese 1 00 A RSA RES ee 100 
il. Central trades “— _ assem, ‘parta, Ill, Trades and labor assem, Amarillo, Tex, sup 10 00 
CAT, J, J, My Be De Be WB... our cccerscccccsscencscovescecsvere 00 Rag selectors 12360, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2........... 4 00 

Central labor union, Pitiston, Pa, tax, a,8, 0, Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
50 ers of A, tax, dec, ,,__ SARE RSet 294 53 
Central labour union, Lancaster and vicin- Intl ty pographical union, tax, dec, 06... 212 93 

ity, Pa, tax, j,j, a, s, 0, n,” 00 Charlestown Yt! yard laborers 12315, tax, 
Soe | ST eon 5 co 





Intl asso of marble workers, t 


Federal labor 9735, tax, bal j, . rd 06, $1; ‘d ° Saw grinders = * polishers 12017, tax, dec, 
1 


o m= cor Non eo o 
“I 
wo 


ash metimiiceidlleadinntaetsiilagiaicaasdsineiiiiniadaniniidhemminnnsne 00 oe ee tL 7 20 
Federal labor 10919, tax, jan, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 60 Coal handlers 8255, tax, n, d, 06, j, $2.10; df, 
Federal labor 12002? tax, dec, ’06, 45e: d f, 45c.. a Ree eam 4 20 
Federal labor 11477, tax, jan, 50¢; d f, é 500....... 00 Stone derrick mens 6721, tax, n, d, 06, $5; d f, 
Federal labor r 12316, tax, es, a, =i | §©6— I aceceetctenitascnscbiins dilinieanin - esinssotanpeeden ciesuiectuionn 10 00 
GE II Ci eincnscentanntenuionnnesnsitnsnsannsianastmmemnes 60 Sail ‘and ‘tent ‘makers 12289, tax, ane, 06, $1.10; 
City thy prot 11974, tax, dec, 06, $6.20; ID iin aiincaicah hasnt caneblbindishes Hesetie saline oc vaseaelabaiaiaia 2 20 
f, $6.20... 12 40 Laborers prot 11223, ‘tax, ‘nov, 06, $1.20: d 4 
Meter makers ‘and Tepairers 12234, ‘tax, ‘jan, ] een i 240 
iF Fk | See ee 15 00 Laborers. prot 10215, tax, jan, Tei ‘a f, "TB e....-. 1 50 
Spring and pocket-knife makers 12308, tax, — med union, Lebanon, N N H, tax, 0, 
Ge, WE, SEs OF Fi a ncencnscessesconsescnrescsees-ce 270 n, d, ” , 2 50 
Eg | eetoecmandimenne tax, o, n, d, 06, $2. ams df, Trades aa labor assem, Sioux C ‘ity, Iowa, 
450 a 2 50 


10 00 Intl bro of papermakers, sup...................ss00+ 28 65 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 207 
’ . . 
Bar Boys’ Friend. Best Metal Polish on Earth! 
Demonstrated at the Detroit Automobile Show, and found unexcelled on all Metals and Glass. Send 25 
cents for sample package—postpaid. General Agents Wanted. 
GRAMLICH CHEMICAL CO., 
167 Leverette Street. DETROIT, MICH 
ATENTS:: ARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
RNED. send model or sketch for free report as to 
Patentability. Send for finest “Wipy? ever issued for 
distribution “‘ HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 
f 100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS i illustrated and described, and “‘WHAT TO INV "ENT, ” 
containing valuable LIST UF INVENTIONS WANTED. 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS offered for one invention. $16,000 for other. 4 adver- 
tised free in ** WORLD'S PROGRESS.” Copy free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
13. {Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 14, Federal labor 11643, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 

By B, O, "UG 2,200.0. crececcvcccrveccrvevcee eoceesececscocososcccs as. Res. $8 00 
Trades ‘and labor council, Suet, N Y, Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, n, d, 06, 

tax, 8, 0, D, "06... 250 J, $16.20; di f, $16.20; sup, $4.....................000000 36 40 

(a Horse-nail workers. 10582, “tax, Jan, si; “d f, $i; Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, sup. i“ 100 
naaaP® SUD, 2 50 Lumber handlers 11474, sup........................... 2 50 
Trades council, ‘Beloit, Wis, sup .. 100 Federal labor LI7i6, tax, dec, : : 
Fur hat feeders and weighers 12260, tax, “dec, sup, 48c... 2 48 

06, $4; df, $i; sup 40c . 8 40 Suspender ‘workers. 11294, ‘tax, jan, $1. 70; ‘df, 

Federal lavor 1201s, tax, ‘jan, $1; a f, $1; ‘sup, $1.70; sup, 72c ..... mane: aqualteninesaheeupenamiainuetintaaass 412 

I nschceictoam staid (as denenals cleeleiilt iain sities ne keabdiddiaie 4 50 Trades and jaber assem, Denver, Colo, sup.. 100 
Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, jan, $5.10; df, veseens labor 12019, tax, dec, ’06, ‘0c: d f, sue; 

SAD GUI, Bi crcensse sense conincosers <cnsnncenpne coneazes 20 20 up, 4uc.. 1 60 
Hat dyers and helpers 12245, tax, dec, ’06, 15. Pile drivers 12094, ‘tax, s, 0, 2, 706, ‘$7.50; a f, 

RS 8 ae CO cereereregresetees arerneseeanieimennennnianns cxenmsereens 15 00 
Federal labor 72il, tax, jan, 95e; d f, 95e; Trades and labor assem, ‘Trinidad, ‘Colo, tax, 

ea | ae SCS, aetna eeneNROe di eesrrerene ete tes 250 
Amal asso of street and electric railway em- Federal’ labor 8203, tax, 8, 0, n,d, "06, $4; 

OE Big Cee ccenscernees<2s075-s0mes -sonnsenneen saate 57 00 f, $4... - § 00 

14, Federal labor 12321, tax, dec, ’06, ry: es f, 65¢ 1 30 Riggers Prot, "[0298, ‘tax, dee, 06, $2025; d f 
Federal labor 11366, tax, jan ‘We: d f, @e....... 1 20 $2.25..... sai RLS 450 
Federal labor 9435, tax, jan, $1 1s: di, rk 16.... 2 30 
a ~~ eenomnneane 12238, tax, o, n, ’06, $3.70; df, _—_ 9 00 
COSOCS -ceecereeeee® ceeeeeseeeee sseseseeees seeee seeeeeseseceee ‘ 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, jan, $i. = 12 00 
suisinnianaeneniicupieiniiniminssbanstatinbtamebni 2 50 N Yt aoa companies employes prot 11824, 
eons and ‘mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, — RY 7 eat ee aaa 200 

jan, $1.50; d q 3 00 Jeweiry and silverware casemakers 10448, 
Base-ball stite _ & —% | |< eae. 12 00 

IA cndetin-cenenicidiaesenehlanisheniniinateiaintatiesibnensignss 450 Sailmakers 11775, tax, o, n, d, ’06, $8; d f, $8... 16 00 
Hat and cap leather sweat band cutiers Spring and pocket-knife makers 12229, tax, 

11307, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 3 00 dec, '06, $7; d “ 14 00 
Baste engravers 11809, tax, dec, 06 ‘si. 70; af, Stablemens h" a 12015, ‘tax, ‘dec, 106, 

|} ee 3 40 BS Sie maanas <onsietteesennenenmnngnenmnnn sssnnnetens 12 00 
Wholesaie grocery employes 12001, ‘tax, a, 06, Central trades and Jaborcouncil, ‘Bridgeton, 

, $1.30; d f, $1.30 .. 2 60 ft 1 \ 1 Seeeeheeeaee 2 50 
Hat trimmers 11594, ‘tax, dec, 706, ‘$1.60; a f Tradescouncil, La Salle, Ill, tax, 0, n, d, ’06, 

TP scasenngieiniiniaccippeeneasin tanhinenion <eeaigupaniienints 3 20 m.. . 5 00 
Bottle sorters and helpers 11759, tax, jan, Tradesassem. "Fostorio, Ohio, tax, ‘bal, dee, 06 25 

85e; df, 85e 1 70 Oil and gas well workers 12 01, tax, n, d, ’06, 

Pile drivers 9801, ‘tax, a, 706, mn ‘$8.70; af, S. 70.. 7 40 j, $15; d f, $15; sup, 5¢ sicsimiguemenetaaees 30 05 
Cork workers prot 12032, tax, jan, $1.75; df, Womens iaborers prot. ‘11752, ‘tax, dec, '06, 

RBA, cr aeRere teen eE as aaa EN 3 50 GE.BBs G ©, GE0is BRR, BBS neces cccco-cecescsees secossee 3850 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, ja, Federal labor 8769, tax,dec,95c; d f,.95c;sup,$1 290 

1 i, Os sscseiciuiacabeieigiehd: sotumccoseniemeenaionnnnies 5 00 Mail bag makers and repairers 10523, tax, 
ae and labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, tax, I aia eae a id aca 200 

eID ccnicepsienstnianintan "snilemencleianenwonnirtrabnimpeanapvente 2 50 Local 196, intl bro of teamsters, sup............. 50 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal, sup 15 00 16. Federal labor 12875, supp...............c000. -cesccsesenes 10 00 
Warren B Catlin, New York. N Y, sup......... 26 Trades and labor assem, mncantattin Ind, 

J Ed O’Brien, Washington, D C, sup. ..... 50 tax, 8s, 0, n, 06. 2 50 
Waste handlers i, eee 42 Trades council, Pinckney ‘ville, Til, tax, 8, 0, 
Oil and gas well workers 12004, tax, dec, ’06, MN, 5 Reece emei tein 5 00 

OF Ege 8 | eee Se ll 20 Central labor union 
Fire dept ‘employes 10446, sup ... 1 25 , 06 250 
Lobster fishermens 1235), tax, ‘dec, 06, 5c; 

i RIE nnncis. scnsmenenehsontmnnitiscasnnn aoete 2 58 450 
Tin plate workers int! prot asso of A, sup... 125 pedenai Jabor 8818, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 250 
Federal labor 7481, sup eet 12 Federal labor 12331, tax, dec, ’06, 85e; d f, 85e 170 
Federal labor 12265, lax, dec Laborers & ase 9558, tax, jan, $3; d f, $3; 

SEBEs SM, BEG. ....<0ccccccess ove 14 30 sup, $3.50 ih senedatininanteanin 9 50 
Janitors prot, 10367 tax, o, n, Se prot "12297, ‘tax, “D, ‘d, 706, $2.75; d f, 

$7.50; sup. $1 16 00 5 50 
Federal labor 11879, ‘tax, ‘dec, 706, 0c; ‘a f, '90e; Hat block” ‘makers and_ heipers" 12099, ‘tax, 

sieeheniendniiiniint teens osntiniien 2 80 dec. '06, 70c; d f, 70c... ctiieeniinniaaens 1 40 
Federal labor 96414, tax, jan, We; a f, 50e; sup, Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, dec, 
3 87 
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BAKING POWDER 


The result of over thirty years’ experience in its 


THE COOK'S 


manufacture assures a pure and wholesome 
powder, scientifically combined, and 
superior to all others in baking qual- 
ities and healthfulness. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





16. 


17. 

















Intl seamens union of A, tax, o, n, d, ’06....... $343 41 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 

and helpers, intl, tax, dec, ’U6, jan............. 20 98 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, d, 

06, j, f, m, $10; d £, $10; sup, $2..................00 22 00 
Saw filers and setters 9314, tax, dec, ’06, $2; eo 
i Ti oliiniessiddininitannnasiaiaiiass anarvemgnentataimminatnncubnwes 4 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, jan, 75c; d f, 75c 1 50 

Iron chippers 7573, aoa dec, 06, $3.50; af, 

3.50... ae 7 00 
Federal Jabor 11535, tax, nov, 06, "R: ad f, e. 4 00 
Lobster fishermens 12100, tax, jan, 85c; d f. . 

A ciechsdiksinailailtataidieabesebiadeisiasindaumseahianeiieeeiabandiniiaenascia 7 
Cloth examiners and spongers wae pean 

dec, ’06, $6.30; d f, $6.30 12 60 
Soap workers — tax, d 

SE ee 3 60 
Intl glove Sperhess of A, sup 2 40 
Bowler Bros, ltd, Worcester, Mass, sup 25 
ex labor 9449, tax, s, 0, n, d, ’U6, $2.90; 

ie IE I ITI es csicnesuicinnusidinesnenioupenanasensioen 6 10 
Federal labor 8126 sup 3 00 
Federal labor 1197], cox, ‘dec, 06, 55¢; d f, bbc: 

i Tl cintadcttiiinwebiietwaniphommmnianashiiiennniiee sebbeiines 1 50 
Tra es and laborassem, Covington, Ky, sup 1 0 
Federal labor 12317, tax, dec, ’06, $2; f, &; 

sup, $2.50 ..... 6 50 
Tri-city labor congress, Clinton and Ly ons, 

Iowa, and Fulton, Ll, sup..........0.......- cee 2 50 
Cloth casket workers 12318, tax, dec, ’06, 65e; 

ts. tk. ee eee 1 80 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens asso 123 27, 

tax, dec, ’06, $3 05; d f, $3.05; sup, 80c........... 6 90 
Local 29, quarry workers of N A,sup.. we 4 00 
Clay miners and laborers 8503, aise 2 00 
— labor union, Alpena, Mich, tax, o, 

EEE OS ILE, ELT 2 50 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, III, tax, a, 

scinladcoaeinhidensiaadeiatidedanilein tach, incanc Ne 2 50 
conttal labor union, Canandaigua, N ee tax, 

mar, ’06, to and incl ee 7 50 
ignores aan 12224, tax, "dee, 06, $1.05; d f, 

210 

31 40 

3 50 

8 50 

6 60 

4 50 
oe ter labor 1 216, tax, jan, $4: . % $6.. 12 00 
Federal labor 11*91, tax, dec. ’0 fi, $2; d f, $2..... 4 00 
Federal labor 10128, tax, d, 06, j.70e: d f, 70¢.. 1 40 
Federal labor 10019, tax, a, s, o, 06, $1.50; d f, 

SRR Rented 3 00 
Federal labor 12332 tax, dec, ” 6, 35e; -d f, 35e 70 
Federal labor 11812, tax. june, 06, aie; d f, 35¢e 70 
Federal labor 9626, tax, jan, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 7 00 
Federal labor 12376, sup................cccecseceseeees cee 10 00 
The granite cutters intl asso nde tax, 0, n, 

ETS neniinaaenne 187 50 
Stone pilers and helpers 72301, ‘tax, dec, °06, 

I i le cas shiasicnisn: <unsstgnitiansios 3 00 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 

dec, ’06, $3.20; d f. $8.20; sup, $1............... 74 
Base-ball makers 10929, tax, dec, °06, 55c; df, 

BIE, HII cctpistatcnrinenabenennirenn<annindebilabaonina veins 1 34 












AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Will Not Jar Out. 
100 Ft. Ahead Brilliantly Lighted. 


Send for our Complete 
Catalogue which tells 
all about the different 
patterns and prices. 








Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 


KENOSHA, WIS. ‘Il Warren St., New York. 








a be a 12369, tax, jan, $1.65; d f, $1.65; 








$5 30 

17 75 

4 50 

11 15 

12 10 

son, Mich, tax, j, j, a, 06 2 50 
Central labor union, Concord, N Hy, tax, 8, 

Te IE Tien ceases: sescienianssennbabenennbetnnee 5 00 
Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, d, 

06, to and incl MAY, '07...... ...........+s--ccccesces 5 00 
Federal labor 9736, tax, o, n, d, ’06, $1.05; d f, 

sicedipitiidehciaatehbsalith oi ceidndiibaitaiadieabiibiahiainiatni 210 
suspeiider workers 11251, tax, jan, 40c; d f, 

Di atid! eugneteanneinenaniennnsnneenenibtninscineninanecene 80 
walenaeis makers 11556, tax, 0, n, <6, 

UE ik EI since nndienapiinamnthings-abisaisindsnnns tenn senna 1 6) 
Mattress and spring workers a § tax, om, 

60c; d f, 60¢ : 1 20 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, jan, § d f. 95e 1 90 
Icemens prot 12288, tax, ‘dee, 06, $5. 90; at 

TIED --cobnntnabeniiail. _nntaneniasiiceg 11 80 


Bridge tenders 12338. tax, jon. $3.7 75; a f. $3.7 75 7 50 
Telephone operators 12252; Lax, dec, 06, 75c; 


("pase 1 5O 
Telephone operators 11498, ‘tax, jan, “60e; d f, 
iis! s-anasiniganpaplintnballh,.seiinindahens amialeaatiabiasesntainiens 1 20 
Marble mosaic workers ‘11806, tax, 0, n, 06, ¢2 
i aliaintanhaiielcdiiadd cumaianiinmmineiedumaalon. 4 00 
Steel and copper plate cleaners 8810, tax, jan, 
_ 4 LA See 1 00 
Cutting ‘ite ‘and cutter makers ‘intl union, 
_ * & 8 reese 4 50 


Intl asso of machinist. tax, OG TD os -neecccces 250 00 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12269, tax, n, 


i, - | | Sener eagle 6 00 
Machinist helpers and laborers 12298, tax, 

dec, 06, $1.85; d f, $1.85; sup, 5ve.......... ee 4 20 
Federal labor EER 410 
Pipe caulkers 12083, tax, n, d, (6. j, $83; df, 

BN tilieeiniicenin Nithinichn cata tbaniiniaasteh ‘eumnues 7 00 
Comh and novelty rubber workers 12074, 
Decorators, costumers. and badgemakers 

11555, tax, d, 06, Jj, $1.30; d f, $1.80; sup, $3.36 5 96 

tax, n, d, "06, $4. "30; d f, $4.30; = 11 60 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


for labor 12015, tax, dec, 06, $2.25; df, 
ERIE SATII cs ncscincenmnnsinsniuidieiiedieiiiniinentes 
Federal labor 12352, tax, dec, ’06, $1.50; a f, 
Se Cr snnccensinciennnsin sue cn -achieaniiiitbioiiiameiint 
Trades and labor union, E St. Louis, Ill, 
BUP ...00--r000e sorscccvsce save rereescecerocceens - -sveseesesensee 


Moving picture operators 12377, sup 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
¥du5, Sup 


. Central tradesand labor asse m, Springfield, 


Ohio, tax, jan to and inci dec.’ v7. 

Central lavor union, Waltham, Newton, and 
WwW a Mass, tax, bal m, j, J, My 8 oO, 
n, acct d, 

Hospital — oe and employ es 10850, tax, 0, 
n, d, ’06, $1.05; d f, $1.05. ... 

Park ‘employ es prot 12vu44, ‘d, 06, 
$2.55; d f, $2.5.......... 

Bootblacks 11964, tax, io J, A 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, jun, $5; df, $> 

Foreman biasters 11930, tax, a, 8, 0, U6, $6.45; 
d f, $6 45........ 

Suspender workers “si, ‘tax, jan, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, $1 

United textile workers of A, tax, dec, ( ” 

Federal labor 12102, tax, jan, $11. 50; d, f, $11.50 

1 labor 12247, tax, dec, '06, $3; a f, $2; 

25 


up, 
Fede ral ee $279, tax, n, 
$2.50 


‘tax, Oo, ‘nh, 














Steamfitters no 10, Washington, DC, sup.. 
td O’Brien, Washington, D C, sup. 
American bro ofcement workers, sup........... 
ot labor 7187, tax, este 6, 4.2 25; d 
SS ae 
Federal labor ; df. 
Federal labor 877 ), tax, a re 50; d tL oF é 
Federal labor 9485. tax, jan, $1; df, $1.. — 
eee 
Stonemasons 12076, tax, dec, '06, 95c; d f, 95c; 
sup, $1.86 
Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, n, 
d, '06, $3.60, d f, $8.60; sup, $3.60..................... 
Federal labor 10824, tax, oct, 06, 45c; d f, 45c 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 




















ers 8514, tax, o, n, d, 06, $5.25; d f, 25; 

sup, $3... ree 
Intl longshoremen. asso local 538, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 12378, sup....................... 


Federal labor 12379. = 
Stenographers asso 12380, sup.. 
Sewer inspectors 12381, sup...... 
Stable employes 12382, su 
or 4 wire weavers prot asso, tax, 0, n, 


Patieriinaiers 2s panne = ’ 
Hoiel and restaurant employes alliauce, etc, 
tax, dec 
Pennsy lvania state federation of labor, tax, 
o, n, d,’ 


Federai labor 11587, tax, n, d, ’06, $1.80; d f, 
Federal labor 11971, tax, jan, 55e: d f, 
Federal labor 12342° tax, dec, 06, wees ae 

Federal labor 11478, tax, ‘jan, $l. 50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 11333, tax, jan, $1. 60; d 3 $1 .60.. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, dec, '06, $1.50; d f, 


$1. 
Federal labor 8217, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 10486, tax, jan, $l. 15; a f, $115 
Federal labor 11265, tax, dec, 06, ‘gi. 80; df 


$1.80 
be and waiters 10968, tax, jan, $11 80; d f, 
11.80.. 
Bootblacks "prot "12108, tax, “dec, 06, ‘5c; a f, 





Cut nail workers 7029, tax, jan, $1; d f,$ 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers’ 11944, tax, 
dec, ’06, $2; d f, $2. 
Bookkeepers asso li¢éi, tax, 8, 0, n, ’06, $1.20; 
f, $1.2 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 


IE cn crinctainsneaiannienapueelincenteldepiintaetiannieNewisiain 
United textile workers of A, - 
Intl typographical union, sup.. 
Rock mens prot 10631, sup 
Federal! labor 12358, tax, oon ‘si. 6 
sup, £ 
Water dept workers 6356, sup...............c00.ceeee 









$5 40 
9 55 


9 00 
10 00 


16 00 
10 00 
7 00 
210 


5 10 
4 00 


10 00 
12 90 
4 40 


S = SSaSSoku 
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not 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FINEST PRODUCT 
OF THE STILL 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











21. 


22. Porcelain 


Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
I I, TIED cern meennerncineiasenscentneseemneninnassbate 
Needlemakers 11433, Sup .............000..c0008 om 
Local 150, American federation of musi- 
SE BD cecteeesertenn. <onsersemesnetectenennsciennamnaes 






Icemens prot 12288, sup 
Suspenderma kers 9560, sup ... 
Labor council, Galveston, Tex, ‘sup 
Local ll \shipwrights, joiners and caulkers of 
Be CED cqe cence 
Central labor union, Lincoln, Neb, sup. 
Federal labor 7087, tax, nov, $3; d 
Newsboys prot 12334, sup , 
Intl bro of papermakers of A, ‘sup... 
Municipal! water pipe layers 12357, sup. 
a 12312, tax, n, d, 
$11.85; d f, $11.8 
Gas workers 9840. tax, Jan, $14.75; a f, $14.75. 
Tuck pointers 10334, tax, jan,$2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Machinists helpers 11988, tax, $1.80; d ft, $1. 80 
Bleachery dye workers and helpers 12096, 
tax, jan, $5; d f, $5 nea 
Federal labor 11977, tax,s, 0, n, 06, $1.50; df, 





f, $5...... 


‘ij 








$1.50 
Intl bro of electrical workers, t 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, s Dek, 
tax, o,n, d, '06 
Trades ‘and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, j, a, 8, 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, s, 0, n, 
*0 


Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, 
tax, o, n, d, 06 
Central trades council, 
pr, to and incl dec 
Joweley and silverware case makers 10448, 
sup ty Manaicwwlelgnatas ones tricdteais 


Bay City, Mich, tax, 


25c 
Ernest Bohm, New Y ork, N , Re: 
Telephone operators l: 2383, sup 


. Interlocking switch and signalmens 11786, 


tax, dec, ’06, $2.65; d f, $2.65 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, jan, $1.10;d_ f. $1.10.. 
Utica state hospital ‘employes 11972, tax, 

jan, $1.25; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 9857, ei ian, 50c; d f, 50c........ 


s 


Sa Ser 
SS See 


=e 
ss 
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City firemens asso, 11431, tax, jan, $15; d f, 

Granite polishers. quarrymen, and laborers 
10306, tax, jan, $ SN 

Gas workers 11633, tax, dee, 06, 90c; d f, 90c.. 

Laborers prot 12088, tax, dec, 106, ‘gl. 05; d f, 
1.05 





Federal labor 8193, tax, j, f, m, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
——a glass workers intl asso, tax, 


Trades and labor assem, Sanford, Fla, tax, 
june, to and incl nov, 06 
Horse-nail makers 7073, tax, 





Central trades and labor 1 means Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Mo, tax, 0, n, G, '06..................cc000 
i ae : 





Local 2, quarry Seckess intl, sup 
Inti union of united brewery workmen, sup 
Paving cutters union of U S and Can, tax, 
Ge, WE Se ee GR Fee cccccccencccccscccescoceseecece 
Federal labor 7187, sup...................+ . 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup ‘. 
Pipe caulkers and repairers ees 11465, tax, 
may, ’06, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $1.50.............. 
Metermakers and repairers 12234, sup.. ome 
Federal labor 12385, sup. . 
Carpet mechanics 42244, d 06, J, $3 f, $3... 
Federal labor 11953, —~h of Strike Saaiie 
for week ending ‘dec I eee eee 
Shirt waistand hay workers intl union, 
4 weeks assess, intl typographical union.. 
Cigarmakers int! union vata tax, 0, n, d, ’06 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A , tax, n, a; 06 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, ete, brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, dec, ’06...... 
Central labor union, Baton Rouge, La, tax, 
I ANI i icethadledit aeiailtenhieiiks eeisbtinibiadeinriniees 
Trades and ws council, Port Huron, Mich, 
RMT UE ssncseniestcteineiepibiness dnbipirenieietanens 
Labor council, Evanston, Ill, of 
Federal labor 11811, tax, dee. 06, th. bi ’t, 
1.50. 














$1.05 
Federal labor 8170, tax f, $1 
Federal labor 11044, ‘on ‘jan, 31 0: d f. $1.50.. 
Federal labor 9925, tax, dee, 06, 65e: d "t, 65e.... 
Federal labor 11564, tax, n, d. 106, 80c 80e: d f, 80¢ 
Laborers prot 12256, tax, dee, 06, 8; d f, $3..... 
Riggers, sawyers, and rubbedmenand help- 
ers 12282, tax, 8,0, n, d, ’06, J, $1. cy d f, $1.75 
Stable workers 10018, tax, o, n, d, 06, $9; d f, 
Watch workers 6961, tax. o, n, 06, $5; d f, $5.. 
Federal labor 10334, tax, jan, $1; d 4 eee 
Laborers prot 12063, tax, jan, 75¢; d t, We eccsece 
Punch press operators 12373, sup........... a 
Assorters and packers 8316, SUp........-...see0... 
Trades and labor council, St Cloud, Minn, 
tAX, S, 0, M, 6, $8.60; SUP, BOC........0-..cccccscccece 
Moccasin and moccasin slipper + apasnane 
12283, tax, jan, $2.35; d f, $2.35; sup, 25ce......... 
Federal som 10829, tax, jan, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 
SINC <ssusininacenn unadilioctgicaiiisigiaiiienicnmiicn: ena 
Locat Ne No. 7, natl asso of machine printers 
and color ‘mixers of U RR eee 
we ao " anmonmes 12296, - d, ’06, j, $4.45; 
This dicen saicaatibaaididiianiiatsenniiabdibinnasmeinitiaibaianassinn 
Hair as ame 12353, tax, jan, $2. 40; s f $2.40.. 
Federal labor 12084, tax, n, d, ’06, $l; d f, $1. 
Trades and labor council, ent Ky Nev, 





8 
Federal labor 11519, tax, jan, $2.05; d f, $2.05.. 
Federal labor 11164, tax, jan, $1: d f. $1 
te labor 12222, tax, sept, ’06, $7 
Federal labor 8584, tax, de f, 50c.. 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, 4. Saenwisnnes 
Federal labor 8720, sup..... ..........:0000 
Machinist helpers 12330, sup... 
Pore county federation of labor, “Russeli- 
i Aes I crnncnnn snncencegnwtentaneaienansenesetaqeene 
Federal labor Ee 
at toe ee ae tax, o, n, ’06, $3.70; d f, 


sil acti a inclnainiciiaicieninincieesibiniinetien 
Federal po 12332, tax, jan, 35c; d f, 35c; 









up. 50¢ 
United trades and labor council, Streator, 
Trades and iabor council, Atchison, Kan, 
eee S88 Fee 
Laborers prot eee Siscitsnbenanainen 


Sss 


— 


— 


Ss fm SOF Awe 
S sexs 


Bd 
$888 $88 


3s 


S8888s 


—e + 
oe BR CICA OOo Gee Conon «fst Otto lO 2 a 


Ssssssss 


“1 
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USE 
Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 














26. Trades and labor council, Montreal, Can, 
Gs TED, "Tilcccctiucenicsenieninenbamndenesiatmeneiemersane $2 50 

Jefferson co trades and labor assem, Steu- 

benville and aw, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, 






A 2 51 
Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, J 

SE TE fT asssnicesicaeecelasiieahiiaddasibiniadeiatiehintiiinte 3 10 
Federal labor 12339, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 2 20 
Federal labor 11423, tax, jan. $1.05; d f, $1.05.. 210 
a engravers union of N A, tax, dec, 

cleatinaediadinddaiteeamnsiebeneninaiianaipanaimiinninainn 12 94 
Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, d, ’06, j, 

a 1 £4) Se eeeaeas 2 40 

suger workers 10519, tax, j, f, 70c; d f, 70c...... 1 40 

ederal labor 9993, tax, ‘jan, $1.25; a f, $1.25; 

II csinnssinieetinnasentnanineanned mduenintenieieiawieniueee 3 00 
Trades council, Marshall, Tex, sup............... 1 50 
Intl Lasso of glass-house employ es, tax, d, 06, 

STINT TIT scteciisicdettebacnanenttinadinnasmeemmicaneaamnaies 1 2 
Feteral lavor 10689, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 

EEA ATE LE OAT 10 50 


up, $7 
Fedetal labor Puen tax, dec, '06, $1.60; d f, 
ES ELLE LEAT AE LENA 445 
28. Federal labor 12388, ELIE 10 00 








Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, 

tax, oct, U6, to and incl mar, ’07.................. 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, 

EO a EC 2 50 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, nov, ’06, $5; d f, $5.... 10 00 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 

i ES, re 2 50 
Coffee, spice,and baking Bg workers 

9605, tax, july, 06, $8.45; d f, $8.45................. 6 90 
Federal labor 7231, tax, dec, 06, $2.50; d f, 

i ioksesiubicidnieiannictaneiligiedanadiiaeanunndediaicineniieebdaisbousinedinans 5 00 
Suspender ‘teamed 11095, tax, n, d, ’06, j, 

SE SRI II incilasisnestcininiiewneisebaneendcnaaubdiainnn 2 40 
Horse-hair anes 12311, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, 

tt sishclcdchieniesiisunidesabdaiadesnicisblintins datlapiipabiasciieessaitianaiitn 5 00 
ey: emcee 10342, tax, nov, '06, 95c; 

i asiasshantnaihieteginlinntecinepnienitaatiiaianléameianianiinaiins 1 90 
Assorters and ger tty tax, feb,$5.50; d 5 ll 00 
Post — clerks 12305, tax, bal, dec, % y ‘ 

sh iaiialaiibin tiicaiediieeiaiaies ens, Sneath ipsinaiaasiaiiaiatiaatals 80 
West Parik employes asso 12292, tax, jan, 35c; 
Iai ascaisuhshatsiens ectebibcainsdaas een cubeaeedaaitteideiaanseiaaadiiniahanen 70 
a employes 1€038, tax, jan, $8.10; 
SPIT ninsdiaicsctuhieabsiaidesasaaileslgsciaieddigtinmiiiimiaiaen § 20 
Intl hod carriers and building laborers of A, 
SIN hs IAT Aneiciesaniih copinbiodeneattn iim ctnitnsipiaauneinanen 84 77 
Natl ‘asso of machine | rinters and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, d, °06, J, .... ........-..-ccsssees 4 66 
United mine workers OA tax, dec, ’06........ 1,821 33 
Federal labor 9068, tax, n, d, 06, j, $2.75; d f, af 
salindicleniiatelisiinilibh: aigeenatiamuiiuie -weaiea seteniensadinntons 5 
Federal labor 9083, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 3 00 
toe labor 11969, tax, dec, 06, $1 85; df, 
sil Shanti ideale inedaliabaeniidtecsmedliinivies 3 70 
Federal labor 10964, tax, dec, ’06, $1 25; d f, " .25 2 50 
Federal labor 6697, tax, - $2.25: d f, $2.25 4 50 
Federal labor 6854, tax, dec, ’06, 50c; a f, 50c.... 1 00 
Federal labor 12226, sup 4 00 
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THE GUARANTEE 
The Yarnall Gold Cure Company Guarantee a Perfect and Permanent Cure. 
Of any case of Alcoholism or Liquor Habit. That is to say, they guarantee to cure the 
disease or appetite, that the patient may be entirely free from any desire to drink, giving a 
healthy condition of brain, nerves and stomach, placing the patient in the same condition 
that he would be in had he never acquired the habit. But we do not guarantee to make 
brains or character for a man; or, in other words, do not guarantee that a man can not 
develope or acquire the habit again, if he, through pure willfulness or viciousness, persists 
in again acquiring or developing it himself. Send for Pamphiet and Literature. 
Dr. W. H. YARNALL, Drawer B, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
28. John Saeger, Amsterdam, N Y, sup............. $3 00 30, Federal labor 10225, tax, n, a, + $2; d f, $2.. $4 00 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, jan, 7ic; df, 75c; Federal labor 11459, tax, jan, $1.50; a f, $1.50.. 8 00 
<A AE A eae RR EE ree 1 60 Federal labor 11990, tax, n, _ 06, j, 8 1.05; @ f, 
United trades and labor council, Cuyahoga Pictbukececsnenneanes-40 acdnecnsbiounbenenen 210 
a RR 20 Federal labor 11567, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 06, $2; d f, $2 40 
Lobster fishermens 12387, sup 10 00 Machinists helpers 12364, tax, jan.$ $1.60; df, 
Amal asso of street and electric railwayem- «= BND. eee eee e eee se ce ence cern et seetseees 3 00 
ployes of A, sup............. 11 40 Suspender makers 9560, tax, o, n, d, 06, 
Federal labor 12325, sup 24 $24.75; Gf, $B4.75.... 000 ccerccccesecescceess 49 50 
Federal labor 12386, tax, bal, dec, Milkers prot 12391, sup......... .....eeeeeeees 10 00 
OB icscinnenins suninasbevencnneddnneapeatenenevavenupnections 6 50 Lobster fishermens 1 SES aie 10 00 
Federal labor 12375, BUP......0v..-.0cerrersersereessnseees 2 00 Thomas Christopher, Readville, Mass, su 1 25 
Local 147, intl union of united brewery work- Steel case makers 11842, tax, dec, '06, $4.70; d 
I incisor eaciadaciatencinnndebtaenehaaenebeaieeee 1 00 DR SEE GU, Deities ence cccpeccccnnsacgnnscesess 10 90 
Post office clerks 8703, OI cise ‘setedaaaiciaeiadiadonin 50 Federal labor 8227, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2; sup, 
. Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn, tax, $1 5 00 
i i Wi eohicniecaricintntyimenvinomnenintenininiibepatotieten 2 50 Federal labor 11345, tax, dec, 
Lead burners _ ORE 10 00 NE CR TI inci cbdeemsbanamvas ts 13 90 
City laborers prot ‘12280, tax, dec, '06, $4.50; Ernst Bohm, New York, N Y, sup 1 00 

Ie Stil lasinsacohcanisnncveoenrsigueseneesvueniianeeemneciunens 9 00 a and carbonators 10801, tax, 0, 1, 

Trades and labor assem, Utica, N Y, tax, 0, d, ’06, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, $1................- 10 00 

= *. % § {eee ae 5 00 Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. 5 20 
Central federated union, New York, N Y, ee switch and signalmens 11867, 

tax, oct, 06, to and ine! i RE. SOR ikcceccanegnccess cocceoeresebtenecoussannesees 50 
Essex trades council, Newark, N J, tax, 0, Rop emen helpers, surfacemen, and federal 

_ tL SaCeeeaieitneeatnieiee teeta 2 50 12392, SUP ..... 2.0. eeeeeeee ceseeeseseneeseeees 10 00 
Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, $1. Trades council, Chickasha, I T, tax, s, 0, n.. 2 50 

I 2 50 Laborers prot 9549, tax, jan, $1.30; d't, $1.30. 2 60 
Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers union of Railroad ty 13 and laborers 12299, tax, bal 

(8 a, Settetaibonrenettc.uenieireaaa 12 66 Geo, 06; Sis Gf, Gl .......2.. 2000 -srerevsceses 2 00 
Intl bro’ of teamsters, tax, 0, n, d, ’06.......... 452 84 Trades and LS assem, Tucson, Ariz, =. 10 co 
Hospital employes asso 10641, tax, jan, ° Highway laborers prot j2324, tax, jan, $6.75; 

|__| teteitloce osnariaaaaiaeaica tia baa 2 50  £, $6.75... 6... nec ceee se cees soso cscsce es on 13 50 
Canvassing 7% and solicitors 8643, tax, —— labor 12026, tax, 0, n, d, (6, $1.05; d f, 

0, 2. 06, $83; 6 00 |) RE pect ie era rene 210 
Federai labor 8139, tax, jan, $3; d f, $3........ 26 00 
1 40 Street railroad construction Sosbans 12266, 
Brickiayers 9. - af, 1 30 tax, Geo, OS, GiB: @ © GIB .......-sccccccscesesss 26 00 
United yew cutters 6939. tax, dec, ’ Janitors and general housemens 11126, tax, 
IO SIs cosonenoseconinasncnsinonctsronanpentterens 7 50 jan, $1.10; df, $1.10... 6... eee see oon ns 2 20 
Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, so. 06, to Horse-nail workers 10953, tax, jan, $3.90; d f, 
and incl jan, 07, $11.25; df, $11.25.....-e..0.ce.-. 2 50 DE BRs GUD, bBo. 55s 00000. c0rcccgcesescceves ese 8 30 
Federal labor 1037, tax, n, d. 706, 82: d f, $2... 4 00 Central labor union, Ashol, Mass, sup...... 50 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, sup..........-... 1 50 Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, sup........... 25 
Federal! Jabor 11624, tax, dec, v6, 25; d f, bee labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
Saat aap ben inetaans eie 18 50 m, J, 06. $2.50; sup, $2.60...............--. 5 00 
Moving picture machine operators 12370, Federai labor 11331, tax, jan, 62: d f, $2; sup, a 
tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $2.59... B50 —_| Bhan eee eens cose eee eeereeee cece eeecceeeeeeees 5 00 
Washing press feeders assistants union No. Small supplies. .............s0e coos socesees 5 52 

SU insiinielninitiopiianintaraniantie:delineniiiminiesiantniinaenmans 8 50 
Interlocking <n and signalmen 11867, 

tax, dec, 8, $3.65 di siO;eup s25.. 965 OUR NEW PATENT FIVE-SLICE INCANDESCENT 
Central labor union, Brockton, Maas, tax, 0, 

Liendnsieiniandabaiiiiiniennieneliaaabamennt 5 00 
Central labor assem, See, Pa, tax, Wire Cone 
bal s, 0, n, acct dec, 06 ......... ......ceee 2 50 
Federation of labor, aecia, N Y, tax, 0, n, . 
bees cheeeriiik’ abe saki cen nhkbtehe wennaae 2 50 ' 
Central =e union, Springfield, Mass, tax, @ \ \ TOASTER 
3, SPS aoe a peitarleeoarngaticta 2 \ 
Labor and trades assem, Litchfield, Ill, tax, 
mer ee le anne eta orn 2 50 FOR GAS OR 
eration of labor, tax, apr, 
on ana inci mar, z; PPT LAS 2 _— 10 00 GASOLINE STOVES 
abor union, Asbtabula, Ohio, tax, 
aug, '06, toand incl oct, 07............ ATE 12 ———AGENTS WANTED 5. 
a ~~ broom — whisk makers, tax, oct, ’04, 

TL ahepemmarabemp egos iow HARKINS & WILLIS, Manufact 
Switchmens YT i ¥ &~ §  eeneeee 44 50 b anu a urers 
Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, tax 

jan, $5;df, $............ tacoma - a Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


DR. NAVAUN’S 


Kidney Specific 





For your Backache, Rheumatism, Nerv- 
]vizziness? 
Send us 


ousness, Sleeplessness, or 

If not we want you to try it 
your name on postal card and you will 
hear from us, along with a free sample. 





BOTANIC DRUG CO. 


Detroit, Mich | 


327-329 Jos. Campau Ave., 















3l. Advertisements AM FED $2,164 10 
Subscriptions AM FED....... awe 107 75 
gee 116 00 

$131,655 54 
EXPENSES. 

2. One month’s rent, Geo G Seibold, sec....... 175 00 
Organizing expenses, Winslow H’' Roberts. 27 90 
Alty fees, H Winship Wheatley............. 50 
Strike venefits for week ending oct 17, 06, 

federal iabur 11879, G M Lopez, sec......... 8 00 

3. Seals and stumps, J Baumgarten & Sons.... 58 56 

4. Carpentering work, J M Heisley. 81 80 
Contribution to AM FeD, Ernest Caweroft. 10 OU 
Translating, Louis *  beeeraeaehnietere ia 1 
Organizing expenses, John E Weiss......... 5 

5. 25,vuu l-c stamps, PO dept..............+.45- 250 


x 


Expenses trip to Philadelphia, Pa, and re- 

turn, frank Morrison 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid........... 
Organizing expenses, ‘I H Fiynn............ 


. Organizing expenses, J LD Pierve............ 


9. Addressing,stam ping, and foluing circulars, 


10. 


ll. 
12, 


14, 


15. 


D H Sprague, $7.50; Eb Watson, $7.50; M 
A Jones, $7 53; LE Roberts, $7.00; PU a 
7.50; OU M Nielsen. $8.25; M Davis, $5.20; 
Cozlin, $7.17, RE Potter, $6.75; G c => 
$5.29; H Calhoun, $5.29; ie Cheshire, $4.50: 
i cc cnceundnace qorisiaess 
Organizing expenses, Richard Braunsch- 
weig, $lu0; Frank H McCarthy, $53.50; Mar- 
ar 
500 white cards, library bureau 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $100; 
Hugh Frayne, $100; M Grant Hamilton, 
$100; James Leonard, $100; Herman Kobin- 
son, $1:0; Jucob Yazelaar, $.00; Wm E 
Terry, $100; H M Walker, $ WO; Cal Wyatt, 
$100; CO Young, $100; W C Hahn, $75; John 
Golden, $i5u; J D Pierce, $50 
Legislative expenses, T F Tracy 
Strike benefits tor week ending dec 17, ’06, 
federal labor 11953, Luis G Alvarado, 





Organiziug expenses, Frank J Pulver, $50; 
Geo A Hally, $v 
12,v0u 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
Organizing expenses, Heury Fiiedman..... 
Refund of charter fee and per capita tax for 
aug, hard lime, bridge, and curbstone cut- 
ters and setters 12267, John Stounefield.. 
2,0u0 2-c stamps, $40; 20u 4-¢ stamps, $x; 200 
o-c slumps, $lU; 20) 6-c stamps, $12; 1008-c 
stamps, $5; 20u 10-c stamps, $2v; 100 special 
delivery stamps, P O dept.................- 
Organizing expenses, E T Larkin. 
1 envelope moistener, James N Stacy 
Repairing stationary washstand, Darnell & 
Jones.. 
Expressage ‘for nov, United Statcs Express 


mises’ on exhibit, 6 1108, G@ W Knox Ex- 
press cu 
Badges, UC C Darling & Co. 
Telephoneservice, Ch sapeake and Potomac 
Teiephone co 
Cleaning windows and doors, 


Leon L Ca- 


hoon Window Cleaning co.... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau................ 


== 


~ 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 


New York City 


THE PARK AVENUE can be reached for one fare by electric 
cars from ail railroad stations, ferries and steamship piers. 
Within easy access of the great shopping district, theatres 
and all places of amusement and interest. 


Telephone Service in Every Room 


SUBWAY STATION IN FRONT OF HOTEL 











First-class Accommodations at Moderate 
Prices. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 
REED @ BARNETT, Proprietors 

15. 2 ribbons, $1.50; adjusting typewriter, 60c; 

Remington Typewriter co ................. $2 10 
1 ribbon, The Smith Premier "Ty pewriting 

inncacabaudianscoeubccasvasedesdekvacaseskheses 75 
1 strap, James B Tamhams.... ....ccccccccccee 35 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co...... 72 13 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence co... 5 00 
13 5-gal bottles water, $5.20; damage to cooler, 

$1.50, Great Bear spring co.................. 6 70 
Telegrams, The Telegraph co. 27 

16. 2 copies Evening Star (6 mos) T w Se 5 2 
Organizing expenses, James M Pond. ‘$4. 90; 

J D Pierce, $100.. 124 90 
17. Expressage for october, United States Ex- 

NL chica eat ideas uae, acauaie wen 65 82 
Organizing expenses, John ——— 102 00 
Organizing expenses, P J Flannery. aR: 70 00 

18. Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley. tase 5 00 
19. Organizing expenses, H © Waller, $5; LC 

Huey, $10; J J Cooney, $7.50.. 22 50 

Rent of typewriter, Minneapolis “conven- 
tion, Remingt on Typewriter co. 2 50 

Telephone service, Chesapeake and Poto- 
“Sg eee eee 1 05 

21. Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig, $100; 

Hugh Frayne, $100; S Iglesias, $83: Jas 

Leonard, $100; Stuart Reid, $100; H. Rob- 

inson, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Cal Wy- 

att, $100: W © Hahn, $100; John Golden, 

$100; H M Walker, $100; J G Brown, $100.. 1,183 00 
Refund on ledger returned FLU} 12105, HP 

RE A ane ° 3 90 
Strike benefits for week ending dec, 26, ’06 

suspendermakers 9560, Herman Robie. 

SEE et neiineiacins CM ccikaahen <aicer waews 36 00 
Translating, Louis Faher...........  ........ l 
2,200 6-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, P O ty" 152 00 

22. Organizing expenses, ‘‘al Wyatt, $50; T H 

Flynn, $75; Michael Goldsmith, $9 9v... 134 90 
Premiums on bonds, pn, d, 06, National 

i tite nt caine canta ene ettiaberatemducan ean’ 21 16 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley.......... 5 00 

28. Organizing expenses, TH Flynn ............ 100 00 
OO CURIE, FO GOOG onc vecesesscnes cecee 10 00 
Strike benefits for week ending dec, 24, ’06, 

federal labor 11953. Luis Alvarado, sec.... 784 00 

25. Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder.... 100 00 
Retund of premium on bond cancelled by 

National Surety co, federal labor union 

Oe eee 1 35 
Organizing expenses, F W Herges, $5; Alex 

I a ede 15 00 

26. Towel service, Fowler Mfy eo.............. 7 00 
Telephone service, Chesapeake & Potomac 

EEE TER 46 00 
49 boxes to order, Wm H Dyer............... 37 80 
Newspapers, Hamilton Adams ___............ 55 
1,500 certificates, organizers commissions, 

$20.75; 1,800 letter heads and 90) second 

sheets, $14; Law Reporter co................ 84 75 
Supplies, 2eye shades, 0c; l calendar pad, 

Oe 13 ¢-p record, 7-¢; 9 scrap books, $5.85; 

2,000 sheets parifine, $1.5; 2 gro pens, $1.55; 

1 ink eradicator, 75c; 200 boards, $5; } = 

erasers, $4.50: 1 doz sponges, 50c; $q 

mucilage, $1.80; 1,000 mailing tubes, $12" Ut: 

2,000 sheets manila, $1.40; 2 doz pads, $1.80; 

1 bot ink, 25c; Law Reporter iiaiueaneds< 88 40 
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26. 400 correspondence folders, library bureau. . 


Repairing light and c hanging phone, John 
RR a re ee 
Commissions on advertisements............ 
Bal on addressing machine, the Elliott co 
. Legislative expenses, F C Roberts......... 
250 2-c stamps, 250 l-c stamps, P O dept.. 
1,000 2-c stamps, P Odept.............. ..ccc0. 
Legislative expenses, Thos. F. Tracy...,.... 
. 4 weeks’ salary—BooKKEEPERs: J. W. Bern- 
hard, $74 87; F C Alexander, $72; J W Lowe, 
$72; stenographers, J Kelly, $4; R L Guard, 
$84: D L Bradley, $63.43; A L McCoy, $64; 
AG Russell, $67.60; L A Gaver. $67; F L 
Faber, $58.75; G D Witter, $60; Z M Man- 
verse, $60.65; Jas Gallaher, $64; (12 6 weeks) 
OC Possley. $21.96; I V Kane. $40.29; (2% 
weeks) WI Frane is, $37.59; (14g weeks) Jas 
O’ Neal, $22.50; (24 week) H W Stelle, $9.50, 
TYPEWRITER: | M Rodier,$39.40. C LERKS: 
AS Boswell, $60; KE Valesh, $100; D J Nielsen, 
$52.59; BS Thomas, $13; he Manning, $76; 
W H Howlin, $47.75; L A Sterne, $66.28: C 
C Jones, $35.25; L Black, $18; M UC Hatch, 
$18; G A Boswell, $44; (3 weeks) B M Holiz- 
man, $26.10; (3 weeks) F. Mac Callan, $25.30; 
(346 week) M. A. U8 Pree 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschw eig, — 
Jno A Fiett, $100; Emmet Flood, $100; M 
Grant Hamilton, $100; James Leonard, 
$100; Herman Robinson, $100; C O Young, 
$100; J G Brown, $100; John Golden, $100; 
I eR a larg oid cies cnn aie 
175 letter circulars, Ill fed of labor, $3.50; 
1250 weekly organizers statements (50 
»ads), $7.50; 900 letter circulars (millers), 
1.50; 25,000 letter circulars arbitration, 
$62.50; 2,000 receipts, strike benefits, $2.75; 
2,000 duplicate receipts, strike benefits, 
$2.75; 1,100 voting blanks, 11 forms, $5; 2,500 
pass-words, $6.25; 2,000 letter-heads, $3.50; 
5,000 subscription blanks (AM FED), "$12. 50; 
200 list of paid organizers, $7.50; 100 voting 
blanks, $1.50; 90 }letter circular label bulie- 
tins, 150 letter circulars. anti-injunc- 
tion, $3.75; 1,000 bill-heads, $6. 50; 1,000 letter 
cireulars, 2-pp bonds, $12; corrections list 
of organizers, $7.50; 12,000 envelopes, print- 
ing, $15; 5,000 supply order blanks, $12.50; 
5,000 stenographers blanks, $12.50; 5, 








$2 20 29. greetings, $15; 5,000 trades unions, $6.50; 
5,000 how, $10.50; 5,000 aims, $10.50; 200 pos- 
9 15 tals and printing, $4.50; corrections. list of 
1,460 00 organizers $14; 75 special notices, $2; 700 
82 50 letters.im migration bill,$7.25;200 list of paid 
9 60 organizers, 37.50; 38,000 letter circulars 
7 50 (labels). $24; 1,000 file room blanks, $3.75; 
20 00 The Trades Unionist...... $300 00 
200 00 30. Printing jan Am FrEb, Law Reporter. co. 551 08 
Printing 500 bulletins Am FE D, Law Re- 
|. eer ee Tee 5 00 
Balance printing 1, 000 proceedings, Graphic 
DS RES IP ee Fe 329 65 
Brash, 10c; biacking, 10¢; postage due . 
soap, 50c; notary fee, 50c; newspapers, 50c; 
cab hire, $1.50; express and drayage, $1. 60: 
car tickets, $6.50; J W Bernhard............ ll 55 
Hauling AM Fep, J W Bernhard.. 8 20 
I T U assess for jan, J W Bramwood, sec- 
RR 4 ee 252 20 
Stamps received and used, Frank t Morrison, 
sec... ooeen 19 53 
Postage on Am FED, PO dept. See ae 22 v1 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons.. .... 41 65 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres. 250 00 
One month's salary, Frank Morrison, sec 208 33 
1,765 47 Organizing ex penses, J D Pierce, $100; Stuart 
(A i  eSES ERRe E as Rie a 200 00 
Cleaning office, LL Cahoon.. ata ate talaaals 21 00 
R R fare and expenses nov, “dee, 06, Jj, 
ET HE akeccesncvincdteucde coaces 104 40 
1,009 00 ein ks acheter nab aiden celedenaeg iil $14,135 02 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand January |, 1907............... $118,443 97 
Receipts for month of January, 1907............. 13,211 57 
REE ee ae an ee Bee Cee 131,655 54 
Expenses for month ‘of January, ) bigtceseiene 14,135 02 
Balance on hand February 1, 1907................117,520 52 
SIL 25a nbnsha gabe. eekenesenineieneete, ee 
Ee ee 
AK tts Rdbddhadsnncesteacses 4 $117,520 52 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 











The Pickles and 
Table Condiments 
Prepared by 


The Williams Bros. Co. Carnrick’s 


Detroit, Michigan 
Are the Very Best 
For Sale by the 
Wholesale and 


Retail Trade all over the Reed @ Carnrick 


United States 


Carnrick’s 
LACTO-PREPARATA 
A pure milk infant’s food and 


perfect equivalent for 
mothers’ milk 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


A milk and cereal food for infants, 
invalids, and dyspeptics 


ZYMOCIDE 


A colorless, non-poisonous liquid 
antiseptic 


42 to 46 Germania Avenue 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Union Men Should Use High-Grade 
““UNION-MADE”’ 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
That bears the ‘‘UNION LABEL” 
“EDGEWORTH’—Plug Slice 
“OBOID”—Granulated Plug 
“SENSIBLE”—Sliced-Plug 
Quality of these brands THE VERY BEST 


is guaranteed to be 





The Kirkpatrick 
Cement Block Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. R. KIRKPATRICK 
STURGIS - MICHIGAN 





BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 
BAR FIXTURES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 





ALL OUR GOODS ARE MADE BY 
SKILLED UNION MEN 
and bear the 
UNION LABEL 


‘b 


The 
Brunswick-BalKke-Collender 
Company 





227-229 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 

















A GOOD SMOKE 


If you smoke a Turkish Cigarette manufactured 
by the Ph. Kassel Co., you get the advantage 
of Forty Years Experience. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


PH. HASSEL Co. 


87-89 E. Houston St., New York City 














Reynolds Truck 


It turns 
initsown 
length 





SEE THAT YOUR FRIEGHT MOVES ON IT 


LANSING WHEELBARRPW COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 
1104 Noble St., Phila.; 175 E. Lake St., Chicago; 102 N. Moore St.,N.Y. 





Kansas City, 1306 W. 8th St.; Minneapolis, 240 7th Ave. S. 





fiet a Caco Launch Whistle! 


“The Little Whistle with the Big Noise” 
The loudest whistle of its size made. We 
make a full line of air whistles and appa- 
ratus, also air pumps and appliances of 
every description. Write for Catalogue. 


Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co. 


Launch Department 
181-3-5 Mercer St. New York City 











The Peoples Security Co. 
277 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
> 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December (4, I90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
tellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in ‘Giaslasting 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book clainting that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Exccutive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to - rosecute any person or persons in th. 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi. — That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga- 
sine of the wmerican Federation of Labor, and ts the only publication in which advertisements are received 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ. 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement.in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
—— ~ of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Frazer Axle Grease. 
Frazer Harness Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. 


FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
Frazer Stock Food. 


Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 








The World’s Best Light 
Sold in every civilized coun- 
try on earth. Costs less than 
kerosene, gives six times 
more lightthan electricity. 


APure White Steady Light 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
No wick, no odor, no smoke. 
Absolutely safe. For indoor 
and outdoor use, 

Agents Wanted, 
Exclusive territory, liberal 
commissions. Catalog free. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original Patents. 
Pa 114 E. Sth St. CANTON, Ol110. 








The “Best” | 


























HARKAN 


Your Dealer can 2D for 25 Cents. 


furnish them 
Should he refuse to do so, send to the factory 


UNION COLLAR CO., 


UNION MADE. CADILLAC, MICH. 











Manufacturers of 


STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE 
CUTTERS’ AND 
TINNERS’ MALLETS 


Indian Clubs, Dumb 
Bells, Ten Pins, and 
Other Athletic Supplies 


J.B. HELLENBERG & SON 
Coldwater, Michigan 








Bryant Electric Company 


Makers of 


ELECTRICAL 
HARDWARE 





Catalogue on Request 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New 
Yori 
Ground 
Clamp 


For connecting telephone ground wires to pipes and 
cables. Cheaper than a wrapped connection; as good as a 
soldered connection. Adopted by nearly all the Bell Tel. 
Cos. and most of the larger Independent Tel. Cos. Samples 
free on application. Write for list of other specialties. 


Yonkers Specialty Co., Yonkers, N. Y., U.S.A 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO AGENTS 

















H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Guaranteed under the 
Pure Fvod and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
Joel B. Frazier Whiskey 


BONNIE BROS., Inc. 
Distillers 
Louisville, HentucKy 


CANCER eee nite 


This method of treatment is scientific, successful, 
without the use of knife or loss of blood, and very 
little pain, and invites closest scrutiny. 

Ee. MATHER, M. D., 
80 Park Place E., DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 














UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





W HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stit 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in © 
Tne Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four — 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer hu 
ioose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a ha’ 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are usiny 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. Thy 
ohn B, Stetson Co., of Philadephia, Pa., is a non-unic» 
rm 


soneern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 


’ be evident, as is the 


case with all brands 


| brewed by the | 








Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 

















The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


PORTSMOUTH \ 





Accept 
No Substitute 
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07) ZUJMIIg Jauaspg 





BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


SAND 2 PURITY = 


Trace maRnR 





i 
\ 
40K May 








A chapped face 
is worse than 

a slapped face. 
Keep your face 
smooth by using 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «« How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn, 








HIGHEST AWARD 


, World’s Fair, Chicago 
THE 1893 


BAR-KEEPERS St Louis, 1904 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


"FRIEND. 





DRAIN BOARDS 


AND ALL 





. Marble, 
=... Sold by Dealers 
i ercnanet ote” | All Over the World 


— Prices, 10 and 


areeserarecarecs STS a5 Cents 



































SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 

















MENGEL"BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Pails and Boxes 


Louisville - - Kentucky 





DOES THE WORK 
Quickly and Thoroughly 


American Family 
Soap 


Cleanses with least labor because it is 
perfectly made from the purest materials. 
Soap. the clothes well—let them soak, 
then rinse them out. No boiling, no 
rubbing. Every atom pure soap. 

An endless variety of premiums at our store 
360 North Water Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
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EVERYBODY NEEDS AN ACCIDENT CASE 
UNION STAMP —— skis fox 
» CaseCattean ==3/ Sa indeding 
' SHOES. ' aS — =/$ >) bandaees, ? -—¥ = 
, Book #// sorbent cotton, scissors, 
X& | / y/ ) = a4 in a compact 
Means the Best Rea Neuest si 70 | SF tmeial case.and the price 
Shoes for the aa Ie Saocon prepa Lars 
Money a = ‘, Ofer.” Mills, etc., 

ep U. 8. EMERGENCY 

: CASE CO. 











30 Weaver Building, 
No higher in cost than other shoes, but UTICA, “1 
he may be sure they are made under the 
st conditions. More for your money in 


Union Stamp Shoes than in those without |;|E RNEST SINGER 





the stamp. , , 
By wearing Union Stamp Shoes you do MEN’S and YOUNG MEN’S 
much to help wage-earning shoemakers. CLOTHING 
If you cannot get the Union Stamp Shoes FURNISHING AND HATS 


in your locality write nseataateateetens 
The double guarantee of strictly one price or 


P j monev refunded on any unsatisfactory pur- 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union chase goes with every sale we make :::: 
246 Summer Street :: Boston, Mass. 25 and 27 Third Avenue 














New York City 





























MORE THAN N 

300,000), r 

4 N iad M 

PEOPLE BUY | ais A 

0 RG D 

THE o” 

' N mB 

Chicago Daily News ||, ey 

Wh ak A 

every day, and probably more than A 7 e 2 =. | ale T 

D GLOBE TOBACCO CO, |. R 

1,000,000 ; DETROIT. MICH. y, U 

“os 

read it. Why? Because they believe : 7 T 
it prints all the news and tells The first brand of Union 


the truth about it. Tobacco ever produced 











SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Write for Catalogue No. 28 


> 
RELIABLE PACKINGS and [| 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES 


vw www 


Garlock Packing Company 
Head Office and Factory 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


jo Branch Stores in all of the Principal Cities 4 
John W. Masury& Son 








Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Steam, ee Hydraulic, 
Water, Air, 
Ammonia, (2. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Treas. and Mgr. 
GRO. DAVIES, Secy. and Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building 
26 Cortlandt St. » New York. 


N.Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 



















WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A A Liberal Commission on 

WN all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 
a . The American Federationist 

A Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
YIN ASK THE REASON WHY. 


- LAA A AAO AAD Onrs On QA Qh Or Ar aX AAA kV Ave ew Le we as =a Lo LAZ 
SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSSSEESEETF 





Write for Terms. 

















~~ 
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Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemiock 


LUMBER 


Mills en Buffalo and Susquehanna Raliroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


| 
| 


Duby & Shinn Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK. 




















THE BATAVIA 2 NEW YORK 
WOOD WORKING Co. 


Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR HARDWOOD 
TRIM and CABINET WORK 


New York 


Factory: Batavia, N. Y. 














Central Union Telephone Co. 


General Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Operates and coanects with ever 


800 Exchan ges 
Ohio, a and Illinois, 


SERVING OVER 


250,000 Subscribers 


IN ITS OWN TERRITORY 


WITH 
Good Service at Reasonable Rates. 


For Information Address any Central 
Union Manager. 
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FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


LABOR LITERATURE 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 
By Samuet GoOmPeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McNeI__; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 

By Joun Swinton; with “‘ Economic Conferences,” by 

Ws. Sater, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 
The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 

Labor. 

By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van ETTEN. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 
Report of Discussion on Political Program 


Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArrtuur, P. H. SHEVLIN, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 
History of Trade Unions. 


By Wo. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 





Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument,by Geo. E.MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danrvib. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. - 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WALTER MaCARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By SamueL Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. MCNEILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May 1, 1904. 


By SamuEL GOMPERS. . 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 











When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 














Foreign Steamship Service 


FROM BALTIMORE, MD. 


Atlantic Transport Co. 


AGENTS FOR 


Atlantic Transport Line to London 
Hamburg-American Line to Hamburg 
Lord Line to Belfast, Dublin and Cardiff 
Empire Line to Leith 


Rooms 201 to 207 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














We are making 
steel pulleys 

in allsizes, from 
6 to 94 inches 
in diameter 

up to 40 inches 
face and up to 
8 inches bore 





4 


A TEST IS WHAT TELLS 
GIVE THEM A TRIAL 


4 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Oneida, N. Y., U.S. A. 





tN 
to 
we 











BecKwith-Chandler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE VARNISHES 





NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK 


201 EMMETT STREET 


320 FIFTH AVENUE 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


NEW YORK PERTH ASIBOY,N. J. 
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THOMAS LAWSON, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Operatep By Ark. THE KING=-LAWSON CAR COMPANY das Greatest Capacity. 
New York Office, 17 STATE ST. 


Telephone, 3166 Broad. 


ARTHUR KING, Treasurer. 


Built by the Middletown Car Works, Middletown, Pa. 
THE KING-LAWSON DUIIP CAR 


Dumps 100 per cent of the load, either right or left, entirely clear of track on curve or grade. Will handle 


heavy rock, boulders or clay. The most difficult. Work where all other cars fail. 





Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
Sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 











“RED CROSS” 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND 


Makes tight joints that stay tight. 
Ready to use; Clean; Never hardens. 
Joints come apart easily, and every 
can is warranted to do all we claim. 


Simply give it a trial, then you will Know 
its value. Samples free. 








She EDGECOMBE CoO. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 


MADE BY 


The Fowler Nail Co. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 











CALCIMO 


The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 


because it is bound with hide stock 
animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 
in summer nor stove in winter. It 
jells on the hottest summer day, and 
does not go too stiff for spreading 
during the cold weather. Calcimo 
covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 
find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it gives satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


24-26 Market St.,  - Chicago, Ill. 
322 W. Genessee St Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cor. Battery an¢ Filbert Sts., - San Francisco, Cal. 














CHARLES CALMAN 


FACTORY AT HUNTERS POINT, L. I. 


HENRY L. CALMAN 


EMIL CALMAN & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Varnishes and Japans 








299 PEARL STREET 





(Between Beekman and Ferry Streets) 


NEW YORK 
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TWIST DRILLS snore <> won 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


Estab'ished 1874 


Drill SOCKETS 
CUTTERS 
___ BITS, &c. 


incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist DrillCo. 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 











BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 
“210 cents«- 

















“SAFETY” 
INSULATED WIRES 


AND 


CABLES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





THE SAFETY 


INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 
Bayonne, N. J. 











UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN GFFICE, 66-68 KAST FOURTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Beware 


of Ww in the 
Bogus and hands of 
Imitation Storekeep- 


Labels. ers are 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 
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Kentucky Jeans Clothing Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Manufacturers of 
“Lion Brand” Pants 
and Suits 


Louisville .°. .%. .% .*. Kentucky 


























SHON ne ST 
TEP Sond N WEE 
A] 





1041144 











Union Label Tailoring 


WANTED: A few live agents to handle our high-grade 
made-to-measure clothing. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


CO-OPERATING CLOTHING CO. 





1082 Broadway : : Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Stewart's “=sn5°"| Safety Pins 


the mos effective guard to prevent catching or tearing of material 
He World's Standard of Perfection—Stewart’s Duplex 


= .  Nickle-Plate 
SSSR etIM Eo. and Jet-Black 
GUARDED SPRING 






Fini 







ws Orders to be 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING _~ cioved through 
ny New Yo 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL. ¥—~ Export ty 
. emma Write to Ex- 






porters or to us 
for Samples and 
Prices. 


Manufactured only by 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 
New York Orrice: 473 Broadway 








G. HELMSTETTER 
Manufacturing Confectioner 


SUPERFINE CHOCOLATES AND 
“ CONFECTIONS 





554 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 














“You 
Have 
GOT 
To Earn 
MORE 


Earning more means 
holding a better posi- 
tion — independence, 
happiness anda chance 
to provide for the 
future. 

You can’t stand still 
—if you don’t want to 
go back ward, you must 
go forward —that is, 
you’ve got to earn 
more. 

Thousands upon 
thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid 
positions now earn 
high salariesas a result 
of letting the Interna- 
tional Correspondence 
Schools show them 
how to accomplish 
the change. During 
December, 1906, 320 
students voluntarily 
reported an increase in 
salary and position as 
the direct result of 
I. C. S. training. 


HOW TO DO IT 


Simply select from the 
list the kind of occupa- 
tion you prefer, writinga 
postal card to the INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRFSPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOLS asking 
how you can become a 
success in that position. 
By return mail you will 
receive books, literature, 
and helpful advice that 
will surprise you, 

Write the posts! card to- 
day. INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Box 844 

Scranton, Pa. 




















Here is a 
List of 
Good 

Positions 


Select the one you 
prefer, write a postal 
to The International 
Correspondence 
Schools, Box 8 4 
Scranton,Pa., and ask 
how you can quali- 
fy to fill it at a good 
salary. 

Be sure to men- 
tion the position you 
prefer. 

Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engincer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architect’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 





“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 








North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 








Se 
“YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of thelr quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 




















DO YOU 


Want a Pair of Shoes Free? 








If you buy a share of stock in the INDUS- 
TRIAL SHOE CO. of Brockton. Mass., which 
will cost you $5.00, we will make to your 
measure a pair of $5.00 Shoes, and give them 
to you free of all cost. 

We also pay 6 per cent. dividend on the 
stock you buy, and sell you all the shoes you 
want after the first pair at the wholesale price, 
Saving you 20 per cent. on every pair of shoes 
and ONE PAIR FREE, 

All Our Shoes Bear the Union Label. 








For further particulars address 


The Industrial Shoe Go, 


Brockton, Mass. 
It will pay you to investigate 
Representatives desired 


C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 


Hunter’s Point - NEW YORK CITY. 























BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


NewYork Philadelphia Chicago St. Leuls 
Beston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisce 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 











